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The Week. 


For the first time since his rebuff by 
the Senate, the President is betrayed in- 
to a petulant tone. He tells Congress 
man Babcock that the Senate’s refusal to 
act on the Dominican treaty has reduced 
him to “impotence,” and exposed him to 
the insults of Castro and every other 
South American upstart. We do not 
think, however, that this will help Mr. 
Roosevelt with either the Senate or the 
country. An intensely practical states- 
man such as he is should have reckoned 
in advance upon the stupidities and jeal- 
ousies of the Senate. He now bitterly 
resents the “drawing of party lines” in 
dealing with a treaty. It has been re- 
marked that when a politician exclaims 
against party politics, it means that he 
wants all hands to turn in and pull him 
out of a hole. We do not remember any 
loud protest from Mr. Roosevelt when 
his own party drew “lines” against the 
Bayard-Chamberlain treaty, and killed 
it. And as for “impotence,” the failure 
of the Dominican treaty leaves this Gov- 
ernment with all the power it ever had. 
It can protect its citizens abroad in 
every lawful way, just as before. The 
President’s Constitutional prerogatives 
remain in full vigor. He has simply 
been given to understand that a policy 
is not necessarily wise simply because it 
falls in with his whim, and that he is not 
infallible as a Monroe Doctor. 








The cooling down of the Administra- 
tion as regards Venezuela is gratifying, 
if somewhat amusing. On Saturday, we 
were grossly “insulted” by Castro; on 
Sunday, we were not so sure of it; and 
by Monday we were instructing Minister 
Bowen to take his time about it and let 
us know by the s!owest mail whether 
we really had been insulted or not. To 
have the insults forwarded by cable 
would be, of course, a sheer waste of the 
public money. Going tack to the cause 
of the alleged insult, we are now in- 
formed that the Administration quite 
gratuitously offered its nose to be tweak- 
ed by Castro. It is at present “the con- 
sensus of opinion” in the White House, 
so the Tribune gravely announces, that 
the United States cannot forcibly collect 
claims still pending in the Venezuelan 
courts. The President is also advised by 
Senator Spooner, and eke by Senator 
Lodge, that “the principles of interna- 
tional law require the recognition of 
Venezuela as an equal.” Restraining our 
impulse to say that then international 
law is an ass, we merely congratulate 
the country on the growing frequency 
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of Presidential second thoughts. Of how 
many of them the Senate became the 
only begetter in refusing to ratify the 
Dominican treaty, we are just beginning 
to see. 


Kansas is proving hard to satisfy in 
the various Trust investigations now in 
progress. Commissioner Garfield's Beef 
Trust report aroused the State to the 
necessity of making sure in advance 
that the Standard Oil Company should 
not get off so easily. Hence came the 
resolutions and telegrams denouncing 
Mr. Garfield, and demanding that some 
more energetic “Trust buster’ be put in 
charge of the coming investigations. 
Now comes the report of another wran- 
gle in the Kansas oil fields. The Coun- 
ty Attorney of Chautauqua County has 
discharged Frank J. Monett as coun- 
sel in the inquiry relative to the Santa 
Fé Railroad, and the oil producers are 
swearing that this is a tame surrender 
to Standard Oil. The elimination of 
Mr. Monett, a man of reputation in 
hunts of thts kind, is due to the charge 
that he came into the case without an in- 
vitation, having “newspaper connec- 
tions,’”’ and with his mind already made 
up as to what he should find. It is puz- 
zling that under those circumstances the 
Kansas authorities should have rejected 
him. If the conditions are as stated, his 
report ought to have had all the qualities 
that Garfield’s lacked. In his capacity as 
a journalist, his first consideration must 
have been to write something interest- 
ing and striking. Kansas must learn 
that the qualities of “Frenzied Finance’ 
and Poor’s Manual are not to be compin- 
ed in one investigator. 


Of the five Democratic Governors who 
were elected last November in States 
which gave their electoral votes to 
Roosevelt and chose Republican Legis- 
latures, Governor Folk of Missouri had 
the most comprehensive programme of 
reforms to carry through. Besides home 
rule for the large cities of the State, an 
anti-pass law, and the abolition of li- 
censed race-track gambling, his impor- 
tant recommendations related to the 
“boodle” issue on which he made his 
campaign. He proposed to have all fran- 
chises disposed of by public auction, to 
make such privileges voidable when se- 
cured through corruption, to extend the 
statute of limitations in cases of bribery, 
and finally to compel the testimony ot 
witnesses to bribery transactions, while 
giving them immunity from prosecution. 
This last was by far the most important. 
The House of Representatives, though it 
had a Republican majority of 22, follow- 
ed the Democratic governor’s lead and 
passed the bill unanimously. When it 
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came up in the Democratic Senate, how- 
ever, the Republicans divided evenly, 
while the Democratic members stood 10 
to 9 against the bill, with 3 not voting, 
and defeated it. Throughout the session, 
in fact, the Republican House gave more 
assistance to the Governor's reform pro 
gramme than the 
party. 


Senate of his own 


The case of Governor Toole in Mon 
tana is somewhat different. He had al 
ready served two terms with a Legisla- 
ture and State officers of his own party. 
Nor did he come into power on an issue 
which would induce the Republicans to 
make common cause with him against 
any element among the Democrats. Yet 
he fared reasonably well in legislative 
matters. A direct - nomination bill 
which he recommended was passed by 
the late Legislature. He also wanted a 
railroad-commiasion bill, and the House 
passed one substantially as he desired, 
but the Senate inserted a clause nam 
ing the commissioners in advance, and 
the Governor finally vetoed it. On other 
matters, especially on appropriations, 
Governor Toole had occasion to use the 
veto power with some freedom. 


Delaware has again chosen to go un- 
represented in the Senate of the United 
States rather than place credentials in 
the soiled hands of Addicks. For this 
we should all be profoundly thankful. 
But we ought also to do everything pos- 
sible to nerve the indomitable band of 
anti-Addicks Republicans in Delaware 
for the fight that is still before them. 
They will have to encounter impatience 
in high quarters because they are not 
able to “do things”’—as if preventing 
the rape of the State by Addicks were 
not of itself a magnificent achievement! 
They will be subjected to party pres- 
sure. It will be said that every Repub- 
lican vote wiil be needed in the Senate 
to “save the Monroe Doctrine,” or pre- 
vent the wicked Democrats from thwart- 
ing a benevolent Administration, and 
that it is no time to be squeamish about 
electing a briber if only he will prom- 
ise to “uphold the President’s hands.” 
But against all such appeals we hope to 
see the Delaware opponents of Addicks 
remain firm as a rock. They have one 
business in hand—to beat an unspeak- 
able corruptionist. If that injures their 
party or hampers their President, let 
party and President see to that; their 
skirts are clean. 


The legal questions preliminary to 
Senator Gorman’s negro disfranchising 
amendment having been disposed of in 
the Maryland courts, that measure is 








now to be taken up on its merits. The 
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Democratic State Committee proposes to 
make acceptance of the amendment a 
condition of its endorsement of any can- 
didate, State or local, next fall. At the 
same time a considerable body of Demo- 
crats, including the Governor of the 
State, are strongly opposed to the 
amendment as it stands. It contains, in 
fact, nearly all the objectionable features 
ever devised for such a law. The “grand- 
father clause,” which, in Alabama, for 
instance, was made to apply to only the 
first few years of registration under the 
new law, is inserted in the Maryland 
amendment without limitation. The test 
of literacy, moreover, requires the voter 
to read “and to give a reasonable ex- 
planation” of a section of the Constitu- 
tion, his judges being the registration 
officers. Letting off the white men from 
any requirement at all, it would impose 
only a travesty of a test on the negroes. 
According to the last census, there were 
24,676 illiterate negro males of voting 
uge in Maryland. They are to be de- 
prived of the ballot, while the illiterate 
white men, who numbered 15,678 accord- 
ing to the same enumeration, are to be 
unmolested. 





The decision of the Maryland Court of 
Appeals that the “Jim Crow” law passed 
by the last Legislature does not apply 
to interstate traffic, shows that the pas- 
sage of any train or steamboat south of 
certain State lines will not be marked 
by an immediate rearrangement of pas- 
sengers. The court at Annapolis was 
called upou to consider the case of a col- 
ored school teacher who was arrested 
While on his way from New York to 
Washington because he refused to move 
into the “Jim Crow” section as the train 
entered Maryland. Its decision only 
followed the law as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court in a Louisiana case, set- 
ting the Legislature right as to the ex- 
tent of its powers. The court points 
out that the segregation order can be of 
no effect when the passenger on a train 
or boat or other public conveyance 
crosses the Maryland line, but admits 
the right of the Legislature to prescribe 
separate compartments for traffic whol- 
ly within the State. In practice it is 
hard to see Just how this limited appli- 
cation of the law can avail to save the 
sensitive Marylanders from the shock 
they dread. 


Governor Higgins is finding out the 
truth of the old saying that to tax and to 
please is as impossible for man as to 


love and be wise. He discovers a great 
willingness that “the other fellow” be 
taxed, but stout objection by every one 
to letting taxation begin at home. All 
the plans for increasing the State’s reve- 


nue by further indirect taxes are meet- 
ing with strong opposition. It appears 
extremely probable now that the propos- 
ed tax on stock transfers will not be 





made law. The mortgage tax is again 
in troubled waters. Meanwhile, the ap- 
propriations continue to pile up. Govern- 
or Higgins will detect no reluctance to 
let the other fellow get his little bill 
through, provided the amenities of log- 
rolling be strictly observed. The Gov- 
ernor, however, has taken the correct 
position. He declares that he will not 
sign the supply bills until the revenue 
bills are either passed or definitively 
abandoned. In the latter case, he will 
be bound to thrust in his pruning pen, 
as he fortunately is able to do, and 
cut out enough superfluities to keep out- 
lay down to income. Direct taxes may 
be too dire an alternative to face just 
yet; but the budget must be balanced 
though the “deestricts” fall. 





D. Cady Herrick and Perry Belmont 
were among those who appeared at the 
legislative hearing on March 21, on the 
Brackett and Palmer bills to prevent cor- 
rupt practices in elections. Both gen- 
tlemen have had experience which qual- 
ifies them to speak as experts. Indeed, 
Mr. Herrick frankly declared: “I am 
no reformer, nor am I a hypocrite. I 
have used money. Both political par- 
ties do.” The bill which these two 
eminent students of practical politics 
are urging, is admittedly drastic. It pro- 
hibits corporations from contributing 
campaign funds, provides for the publi- 
cation of all contributions and expendi- 
tures, and permits legal actlon—accom- 
panied, of course, by investigation—by 
any citizen who believes an election has 
been conducted unfairly. ‘That our pres- 
ent laws are too lax, too full of loop- 
holes, is the conviction of reformers as 
well as of Messrs. Herrick and Belmont. 
The general principles of the measures 
proposed by Senator Brackett and As- 
semblyman Palmer are so excellent as to 
command the approval of all good citi- 
zens. Yet there is room for doubt as 
to the great efficacy of legislation in the 
present state of public opinion. The 
Democrats knew what Judge Herrick’s 
political methods had been; neverthe- 
less, they nominated him for Governor 
last autumn. A reputation for unscru- 
pulousness is too often a valuable asset 
for a party leader. 


By the new copyright law, the burden- 
some requirement of simultaneous pub- 
lication here and in the country of origin 
is relaxed in the case of writers in for- 
eign languages. The act applies to resi- 
dents of the thirteen countries includ- 
ed in the international copyright agree- 
ment, and allows the taking out of an 
option for a year before the copyright 
is completed by manufacture and publi- 
cation in the United States. It is a wel- 
come if a small concession, for it gives 
the European publisher a breathing 
space to study our market before mak- 
ing his ventures. Books in foreign lan- 





guages are seldom sought after by our 
publishing houses, and the principal 
benefit that will accrue under the new 
law will be to the few foreign authors 
who attain great vogue among us. From 
now on, the Sienkiewiczes and Pastor 
Wagners will get proper royalties. So 
far as English books are concerned, the 
case stands just as it did before. The 
burdensome and ridiculous requirement 
of a second printing here still holds for 
all copyright works. This is on the 
theory of making work for our composi- 
tors and pressmen, who are also protect- 
ed by a rattling duty on the finished 
product. If Congress cannot make up 
its mind to revoke this wasteful rule, at 
least it may be hoped that the one year’s 
option of copyright granted to foreign 
authors and publishers may be extended 
to our kinsmen across the sea. 





An American Academy of Fine Arts 
at Rome has existed for several years on 
a provisional and somewhat precarious 
basis. Last Saturday it was announced 
that more than half of an endow- 
ment of a million dollars had been al- 
ready raised and that Villa Mirafiori, 
beyond the Porta Pia, had been purchas- 
ed. With this step is permanently found- 
ed a very interesting auxiliary to the 
American art schools. Instruction will 
be given not in the theory and history of 
art, but in its practice; and the genera! 
conduct of the school will be modelled 
on that of the historic Ecole de Rome. 
Presumably only a few students of 
proved competence will be accepted. This 
élite will naturally fall under the most 
persistent and persuasive classical in- 
fluences, and to some extent their work 
should tend to offset among us both the 
authority of the academic and the al- 
lurement of the eccentric schools of 
Paris. The success of this attempt to set 
the current Romewards—a movement 
foreshadowed by the Powerses, Storys, 
and Crawfords half a century ago—will 
depend upon the material the school at- 
tracts. It requires a certain hardihood 
to promote neo-classicism in a time giv- 
en over to excessive individualism and 
romanticism at bottom. But our archi- 
tects, chiefly under the discipline of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, are already be- 
coming classicists, and doubtless the 
founders of the school at Rome believe 
that the painters and sculptors will fol- 
low that lead. 





An export tax on Newfoundland her- 
ring would squeeze Senator Lodge’s 
Gloucester fishermen more sharply than 
any possible competition under a reci- 
procity treaty. Moreover, if the insular 
government actually declares the car- 
goes of the herring freighters to be a 
Newfoundland export, it will be very 
difficult to maintain the convenient pre- 
text that they are the “product of Amer- 
ican fisheries,” and hence exempt from 
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duty. Notoriously, the herring from the 
Bay of Islands are bought from the New- 
foundlanders and fraudulently certificat- 
ed as American-caught. The local au- 
thorities wink at the practice, because 
our shippers pay a substantial license 
fee. Evidently, the proposed export tax 
will make a continuance of the subter- 
fuge more difficult, and the fish mer- 
chants in whose behalf chiefly the Hay- 
Bond convention was amended to deatn 
are likely to learn that Newfoundland 
possesses very substantial powers of re- 
taliation. On all fishing matters New- 
foundland holds the whip-hand, a fact 
strangely forgotten by those who were 
chiefly intent on keeping foreign fish out 
except when it was Senator Lodge's pro- 
tégés who smuggled them in. 


The Russian Finance Minister's invi- 
tation to the London Times to come over 
to St. Petersburg and count the gold re- 
serve, if the editor really doubts its ex- 
istence, throws a gleam of humor on a 
sombre subject. The Times has been 
publishing conspicuously a series of ar- 
ticles to prove the insolvency of Russia. 
The argument did not, as might have 
been supposed, concern itself with the 
question whether the Russian Govern- 
ment is provided with resources for en- 
during the strain of war, but under- 
took to show that Russia as a community 
is “marching direct to insolvency.” The 
main ground for thisconclusion was that, 
although Russia's exports of merchan- 
dise exceed her imports, nevertheless 
that excess cannot provide for such oth- 
er dues to outside markets as interest 
on the public debt, profits of foreign cap- 
ital invested in Russia, money spent by 
Russians living outside of Russia, and 
so on. These additional debits, so con- 
tends the Times's article, force us to the 
inference that “the Russian Empire, as 
a trading concern, is carrying on its 
great business at an annual loss of at 
least 250,000,000 rubles.” 


So far the Times threads the maze 
of the “national balance of trade,” in 
which investigators are usually either 
lost in the bewildering contradictions of 
their own statistics, or buried hopeless- 
ly under a mass of figures. Mr. Lucien 
Wolf, however, the author 9f the articles 
in the Times, makes a bold dash for day- 
light. How was this “annual deficit” 
met? Not by commercial gold exports, 
for gold imports have been the rule. “All 
we can say with certainty is, that it is 
paid out of the gold reserve of some 
1,900,000,000 rubles,” belonging to the 
Russian Government in St. Petersburg 
and elsewhere. Mr. Wolf admits that 
he has no proof of such use of the gold 
reserve; but, cheerfully assuming it to 
be true, he concludes that Russia's 
“gold reserve is a colossal Humbert 
safe.” It will be observed that this line 
of argument rather closely resembles 





that employed on the stump by Mr. Me 
Kinley during 1892, when he demonstrat- 
ed conclusively that the United States 
could not be “losing gold on balance,” 
because the year’s “merchandise export 
balance” was $200,000,000. Mr. MeKin- 
ley was invited to inspect the custom 
house returns, showing a heavy gold ex 
port movement, but he declined to do so. 


The notable fact about the new Japan- 
ese loan for $150,000,000, announced at 
the end of last week in London and New 
York, is the rise in the public credit of 
Japan which its terms reflect. The spe- 
cial security is apparently quite as good 
as that pledged to secure the $60,000,000 
loan of last November—a lien on the 
highly productive Japanese tobacco mo 
nopoly—-while that of five months ago 
was a second lien on the customs reve- 
nue. The market price of the two loans 
is also nearly identical; last autumn’s 
figure being 90%, while the pending is 
sue brings 90. But where an annual in 
terest rate of 6 per cent. was exacted in 
1904, the Government this year borrows 
at 44%4—a very substantial concession by 
the bankers, and one almost if not quite 
unparalleled for a third large loan while 
war was actually going on. 


No doubt, belief in an early peace has 
something to do with this rise in Japan- 
ese credit; the sentimental influence of 
the Japanese victories possibly has still 
more. But it is also possible that the 
financial world has learned something 
during the year as to the real resources 
of Japan. A letter from the Tokio cor- 
respondent of the Evening Post throws 
interesting light upon the much-mooted 
question whether Japan was at any time 
really in danger of being crushed by the 
burden of carrying on the war. No 
only is testimony borne to the fact that 
Japanese industry has prospered, in the 
face of this enormous drain of men and 
treasure, but the tests by which we are 
wont to measure our own prosperity are 
applied with encouraging results. The 
December exchange of bank checks at 
the principal Japanese clearing-houses, 
for instance, footed up $182,000,000, 
against $144,900,000 in 1903 and $124,- 
700,000 in 1902. The volume of business 
at last vear’s close on Japanese stock ex- 
changes, though smaller than at the sim- 
ilar period a year before, was larger than 
in 1902. Still more striking is the report 
of post-office savings-bank deposits, 
which in December reached some $18,- 
600,000, comparing with $15,600,000 one 
year before, and $14,400,000 two years 
back. These results are achieved at the 
end of a year in which Japan's own peo- 
ple have subscribed to $149,000,000 war 
bonds of the Government. London news 
papers, taking some other figures, are 
calling attention to the striking fact that 
Japan's export trade, in 1904, increased 
$15,000,000, or 10 per cent., over 1903; 





Japan's export trade, in 1904, increased 
ably silk, having risen nearly $19,000,000 


To judge by the debate last week tn 
the House of Lords, recent arbitration 
treaties have not affected competitive 
naval schedules. So sound and consery 
ative a statesman as Viscount Goschen 
said explicitly that to the old two-Pow 
er standard—which meant specificaily 
France and Russia~-must now be added 
Germany, with her twelve battleships 
The first lord of the Admiralty, in th: 
same tenor, declared that no retrench 
ment of the programme should be made 
in view of the great losses to the Rus 
sian fleet, but that an approach should 
be made to a three-Power standard. For 
many years England ran under the two 
Power doctrine, with an additional pro 
vision of cruisers justified by the exten 
siveness of her dispatch services Now 
apparently, the sceale is to be raised a 
point, not in view of possible or proba 
ble hostile alliances, but simply with 
regard to the gross number of fighting 
machines possessed by any three na 
tions. Thus, Lord Selborne used the 
remarkable growth of the Japanese 
navy, that of an allied Power, as an at 
gument for pushing the construction of 
battleships, while Goschen counted up 
the German and French navy as if it 
were likely to make a joint descent upon 
the English dockyards. Obviously, the 
naval rule of three, however computed 
must in the long run spell ruin. Indeed, 
many of us may live to see England 
staggering under an immutable four 
Power doctrine. 


M. Paul Deschanel, former president 
of the Chamber of Deputies, cites Amer 
ica as the ideal instance of separation 
of Church and State. This is a virtual 
repudiation of Combes, whom Deschane! 
served for a time, and indicates that the 
plan of separation now under debate 
will be conducted in the spirit of prog 
Rouvier 
seeks not to punish the Church, but to 
secure a permanent and satisfactory re- 
lation between it and the nation. Many 
of the Catholics will assent freely to 
this policy, stipulating only for sufficient 
notification of the withdrawal of the 
stipends to the clergy, and for continued 
tenure of ecclesiastical buildings on easy 
This the Government project 
concedes, and it looks now as if separa 
tion might be brought about without any 
great immediate strain. M. Rouvier’ 
apparent success in smoothing down the 
gravely ruffled sensibilities of all parties 
concerned shows that there are many 


ress, not of persecution. M. 


terms. 


ways of killing your political cat shert 
of killing ber with kindness The re 

moval of M. Combes’s bristling person 

ality has had the almost unexampled ef 
fect of bringing something like calm into 
the most troubled of political controver 
sies. 
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SHOWING MR. CHAMBERLAIN OUT. 

On March 22 a resolution condemning 
in precise terms Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals of a 10 per cent, duty on manufac- 
tures found only two dissenting votes in 
Parliament, Mr, Balfour and his follow- 
ers, excepting twenty-two Unionist Free 
Traders who welcomed the chance to 
vote against Chamberlainism, walked 
out and left the motion to its fate. 
The resolution, which Mr. Balfour had 
explained was non-contentious, was pass- 
ed by a majority of 254 to 2. Mr. Cham- 
berlain could not desire a more positive 
vote of no confidence. Lord Hugh Cecil 
did not fail to point out that those who 
feared to defend Imperial reciprocity in 
Parliament cou!d be but craven advo- 
cates before the nation. He also scored 
severely a Government so uncertain of 
its own mind as to fight anti-Chamber- 
lain resolutions for two years, and then 
desert the cause completely. In fact, 
this heroic method of lightening ship, 
while primarily disastrous to Mr. Cham- 
berlain, may prove almost equally dam- 
aging to Mr. Balfour. 

Mr. Chamberlain it put in the novel 
position of a man who blows hot and 
cold while his dearest principles are 
kicked about scornfully. For look how 
little is left of the great programme 
launched nearly two years ago in the 
historic Birmingham speech, Food taxes 
are necessary to attract the colonies to 
any reciprocity scheme; Mr. Balfour has 
consistently opposed food taxes. Duties 
on manufactures are indispensable both 
to the reciprocity scheme and to an 
anti-dumping campaign; but Parliament 
has declared against such a tariff, prac- 
tically nem, con. There remains the 
scheme for colonial conferences, This 
Mr. Balfour has made his own, stipulat- 
ing simply that the conferences should 
be uninstructed and unauthoritative. 
Meanwhile, wherever organized labor 
has found a voice, its verdict has been 
hostile to a change of fiscal policy, 
and the bye-elections have returned Free 
Trade members with significant regular- 
ity. All signs point to a crumbling of 
the propaganda of which Joseph is the 
prophet. 

Of course, he consciously faced the 
chances of defeat. That he should ap- 
pear to be going down not as the fighter 
he has always been, but with some igno- 
miny, like an importunate book agent 
finally shown the door, is contrary to all 
expectations. Yet it is evident that he 
must defend his cause or see perish with 
it his own prestige. Mr. Chamberlain is 
not a man to ride two horses. He is on 
record for a prompt appeal to the elec- 
torate. Only the other day he rebuked in 
unmistakable set terms the “unnecessary 
timidity” of those who failed to declare 
their allegiance. It is plain that he can- 
not safely put off this aggressiveness and 
devote himself to the gentler service of 
prolonging Mr. Balfour's official exist- 
ence. For the day of pretences is over 





Mr. Balfour’s professions of open-mind- 
edness and neutrality mean nothing in 
view of last week’s desertion. Whatever 
he may have intended by running away. 
the fact remained that when a shaft was 
aimed at Mr. Chamberlain’s heart, Mr. 
Balfour stepped aside and said: ‘“That’s 
nothing to me.” How long under these 
circumstances can Mr. Chamberlain af- 
fect to support Mr. Balfour? Not long, 
unless he surrenders his case. When the 
Free Trade Unionists are voting gladly 
with the Opposition, the so-called Fiscal 
Reformers cannot maintain indefinitely 
their loyalty to a leader who, declining 
to defend his own cause in Parliament, 
bids them support a Premier who ig- 
nores both cause and leader. To reha- 
bilitate himself and his policy, Mr. 
Chamberlain will have to turn upon 
those who have shown him the door, and 
put them out. 

To follow the Parliamentary tangle 
resulting from Mr. Balfour’s policy of 
abstention would defy ingenuity itself. 
Technically and numerically, Mr. Bal- 
four may gain strength from the decline 
of Chamberlainism; but it seems also as 
if the late “walk-out” could not fail to 
be viewed in a sense unfavorable to the# 
Premier. Such an expedient is usually 
that of an abused minority; for a leader 
with a strong majority it bears the look 
of playing the baby. Moreover, it casts a 
sinister light upon all Mr. Balfour’s rela- 
tions with Mr. Chamberlain. Of the lat- 
ter’s loyalty there can be no doubt; he 
has proved it to his own hurt. Can as 
much be said for Mr. Balfour? Was he 
really taking time to make up his mind, 
or was he merely waiting until it was 
safe to snub his troublesome friend? 

Mr. Chamberlain’s riposte came with 
characteristic swiftness. On Thursday 
he authorized a protectionist candidacy 
at Greenwich against Mr. Balfour’s can- 
didate and kinsman, Lord Hugh Cecil. 
Thus ends the unnatural alliance be- 
tween Chamberlain and Balfour, and not 
without grave impeachment of the Pre- 
mier’s clear good faith. It was palpably 
absurd to profess friendship for Mr. 
Chamberlain, yet allow his bitterest op- 
ponents, Mr. T. Gibson Bowles and Lord 
Hugh Cecil, to preach free trade in their 
constituencies. It required a peculiar 
casuistry to praise Mr. Chamberlain on 
his resignation for doing bravely outside 
the Cabinet what, with reluctance, those 
inside must do more cautiously, and 
then to condemn essential parts of the 
Chamberlain programme. Indeed, noth- 
ing is stranger than the fact that a gen- 
tleman of chivalrous and idealistic bent, 
as Mr. Balfour unquestionably is, should 
have been caught in so many equivocal 
dealings. From the time when he man- 
aged to let two Free Trade Ministers re- 
sign, and yet keep the Duke of Devon- 
shire, whom they confidently expected 
to go out with them, Mr. Balfour has 
frequently profited by misunderstand- 


ly be called tricks. His nursing of 
Chamberlainism until the protest of the 
bye-elections had proved its vast unpop- 
ularity, is characteristic. England will 
put up with a good deal of casuistry 
when, as in Gladstone’s case, it is of a 
robust sort; such vaciilation as Mr. Bal- 
four has shown, runs counter to British 
notions of fair play. The breach with 
Chamberlain comes too late to bring him 
either personal credit or political advan- 
tage. As for Mr. Chamberlain, when he 
is fighting Mr. Ba!four’s candidates in 
the constituencies, how long can he re- 
frain from opposing him in the House of 
Commons? 


HANDING ON THE TORCH. 


With the openipg.@f spring, the sport- 
ing columns of the daily press are pep- 
pered with announcements of “inter- 
scholastic meets.” The intercollegiate 
athletic contests are imitated with ad- 
mirable seriousness by the boys of our 
high schools and academies; the fash- 
ion is forcing its way into the grammar 
grades; and soon we may be chronicling 
| ae muscular prowess of four-year-old 

Tommy and Jimmy, the heroes of an 
interkindergarten meet. Fond parents 
who attend the interscholastic contests 
glow with pride as they note the inter- 
est which the greatest living Americans, 
our college champions, take in the per- 
formances of darling Harold and Regi- 
nald. Smith, the famous senior whose 
skill in putting the shot has made Har- 
vard the foremost university in the 
country, pats the lad of sixteen on the 
back and assures him that a career of 
great glory will be his at Cambridge. 
Jones, whose speed in the quarter-mile 
is the boast of all loyal Yale men, is 
convinced, on the other hand, that New 
Haven is the place to get a start in the 
grave business of life. Surely, the la- 
bor of committees on endowment is su- 
perfluous when the flower of our under- 
graduates will spend their days and 
nights in persuading high-school boys to 
go where culture waits them. 

We are pained, therefore, to note the 
pessimism of the Harvard Bulletin. We 
trust this paper merely expresses the 
superciliousness of Harvard, and does 
not speak for the athletes of other in- 
stitutions. “One of the worst concomi- 
tants of intercollegiate sport,’ says the 
bilious Bulletin, “is the solicitation of 
athletes in the secondary schools.” While 
admitting that to try to capture for your 
own college an athlete of ability is not 
a crime, the Bulletin yet holds—incon- 
sistently, of course—that “the way in 
which these so-called inducements are 
urged upon the young men shows how 
far the desire to win has outstripped 
everything else’; and that “the meth- 
ods now in vogue have become a menace 
to the preparatory schools.” Then fol- 
low specifications. The principal of a 
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that the hallways of his buildings are 
sometimes almost crowded with repre- 
sentatives of different colleges who are 
“special ambassadors” to a good foot- 
ball or baseball player. The. principal, 
whose prosaic mind is obviously fixed on 
his wretched little text-books, fears that 
the boys in his charge may get a wrong 
idea of the real importance of athletics. 
He worries because his pupils scarcely 
pretend to study, but play baseball or 
football, and “then wait for an offer 
from some college.” Furthermore, at a 
recent contest of athletes of New Eng- 
land preparatory schoo!s, the conduct 
of some of the college men and coaches 
who were after swift runners and good 
jumpers was, in the opinion of the 
Bulletin, disgusting. ‘Their attempts 
were open and flagrant.” The athletic 
trainer of a college not in New England 
—this the height of offending—had the 
impudence to be on hand; and one of 
the Boston papers gave the names of 
men to whom he had offered induce- 
ments. 

Such are the facts which disturb the 
soul of the Bulletin and lead it to 
say in its haste that the motto of poli- 
tics and business, “Anything to suc- 
ceed,” should not govern intercollegiate 
athletics, and that Harvard graduates 
should not take part in “the scramble 
which is now going on in the schools 
and academies of New England, and 
probably elsewhere.” This advice may 
be followed in the conduct of a Sunday- 
school, but not, we are confident, in the 
management of a college. Unless the 
sons of Harvard get out and hustle, 
there will be more tears for the crim- 
son and cheers for the blue. Take an 
example from a kindred _ enterprise. 
Were the proprietors of our large rac- 
ing stables—say, Keene, Belmont, and 
H. P. Whitney—to maintain a dignified 
indifference, and run only such horses 
as were bred in their own paddocks, 
their turf winnings would simply dwin- 
dle to nothing. But they know their 
business. They have experts watching 
all the tracks for “promising young- 
sters.” The competition is keen—some- 
times, perhaps, unscrupulous; but need 
we affirm that it is wholesome? The 
analogy holds precisely; it is not in 
the least vitiated by the argument that 
horse-racing is a more thoroughly organ- 
ized, better paid, and highly esteemed 
profession than college teaching. 

There is nothing new in the essence 
of college rivalry; the change is in the 
outward form. A generation or two 
ago it was the lad of intellectual 
parts and attractive character who had 
to endure the ordeal now reserved for 
athletes. “Harvard has the finest col- 
lege library in America,” would be the 
plea of one advocate. “Yale has Pro- 
fessor Whitney,” would be the answer. 
“You can study under Harkness at 
Brown.” “Yes, but under Hopkins at 
Williams.” This kind of talk, we sub- 








mit to anybody but the prejudiced prin- 
cipal mentioned above, was sure to give 
a boy a wrong idea of the real impor- 
tance of study. Old men can recall those 
days of darkness. Fathers had not be- 
gun to understand that athletics were the 
chief thing, and studies a mere elegant 
diversion; professors were often steeped 
in the same ignorance; and even under- 
graduates, in order to humor the powers 
that be, pretended to be busy with their 
books. But, thank Heaven! we no long- 
er compel ingenuous youth to sear their 
consciences W risy. We have 
discovered the true function of the col- 
lege in modern civilization, and we avow 
our convictions frankly. 

We do not assert that there will never 
come a reaction in favor of books and 
laboratories; the brilliant civilization 
of Greece and Rome was followed by 
stagnation and medi#val superstition. 
But while the present age of enlighten- 
ment lasts, we must make the most of it. 
If our colleges are to fulfil their high 
destiny of developing muscle and figur- 
ing in “scare-head” stories in the news- 
papers, we must spare neither time, ef- 
fort, nor money to bring in the best 
athletes. President Eliot and other moss- 
backs may prate about “the difterence 
between practising generously a liberal 
art, and driving a trade or winning a 
fight, no matter how”; but Wall Street, 
Washington, and the prize-ring are 
teaching us the invaluable lesson that 
the end will justify any means. 


THE NEW CREDULITY. 


Prof. S. W. Williston of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago was reported a week 
ago as having expressed some fantastic 
views in a lecture on paleontology. 
Among the least of the absurdities at- 
tributed to him was the prediction that, 
after a trifle of a million or two years 
more, birds would be the dominant ani- 
mal type on the earth. But now the 
learned and apparently somewhat morti- 
fied professor writes to the Sun protest- 
ing against being written down an ass. 
He never held the language fathered 
upon him. Categorically and in detail, 
he denies having ever uttered a single 
one of the opinions tied to his name. 
But they have flown the country over. 
They have got the proverbial start which 
the lie has over handicapped truth, and 
the latter will doubtless struggle in vain 
to catch up. 

Professor Williston is only the latest 
victim of the great modern art of mis- 
hearing, misunderstanding, and misap- 
plying. It has had an enormous devel- 
opment. Two agencies have nourished 
it—a sensationalized press and a bound- 
less popular credulity. The latter seems 
to fasten itself especially upon “science.” 
This it regards as a kind of thauma- 
turgy. A scientific professor is thought 
as capable de tout as Habbakuk him- 
self. Any extravagance, any wild non- 





sensicality, any sheer impossibility, is 
accepted as coming from him with the 
easy good faith of a child or a savage. 
“IT see that Professor Exray says that 
when the oxygen of the universe is al! 
used up, people will have to maintain 
combustion in their lungs by carbon 
inhalations ignited by an electric spark.” 
This is hardly an exaggeration of the 
monstrosities of belief that gravely pass 
current. 

Every honest newspaper writer must 
admit that inaccurate and sensational 
press reporting is mainly to be blamed 
for this topsy-turvydom of the public 
mind in many of these matters. Distor- 
tion and misconception of a speech or a 
lecture are discreditably common in the 
slap-dash journalism of the day. The 
trouble lies, however, more in haste 
and ignorance than in malice. The re- 
porter does not deliberately set out to 
misrepresent. He is ever on the watch 
for something “spicy,” something that 
will make the jaded newspaper reader 
“sit up,” and his temptation constantly 
is to wrest some half-understood sen- 
tence from its context, and send it out 
reverberating as if it were the whole, 
or the most important part, of what was 
said. Not long ago, for example, a New 
York newspaper gave an account of a 
lecture at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, which, it was said, was “a com- 
plete refutation of Darwinism.” The 
lecturer was even represented as saying 
that if Darwin were alive and had the 
information possessed by the speaker, 
he would confess on the spot with 
shame that all his theories were wrong. 
Of course, every instructed man would 
know instantly that this was a “howler.” 
He would know that every scientific 
worker is to-day a Darwinist malgré 
lui; that all science thinks in terms of 
evolution; and that the alleged state- 
ment could have been made only by an 
escaped lunatic. Investigation naturally 
discovered the blunder. The lecturer 
had, in fact, said that certain classes 
of facts which had come to light since 
Darwin’s day tended to modify, in unim- 
portant particulars, one of his unimpor- 
tant theories of descent. That was all; 
but the hurried and ignorant reporter 
had the whole Darwinian theory done to 
death, and the doctrine of special crea- 
tion triumphantly reéstablished. As we 
say, this was not so much dishonesty 
as incompetence. It was merely a proof 
of the danger of careless and untrained 
reporting, over which self-respecting 
newspaper men have so often occasion 
to grieve. 

We would not by a hair diminish the 
responsibility of the press for dissem- 
inating sensational misinformation, but 
we can but marvel at the ease with 
which the public allows itself to be 
blown about by every wind of doctrine 
—particularly scientific doctrine. What 
is all our diffused education for if not 
to steady us against such gusty onsets 
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of ignorance? It seems as if our grasp 


on general principles were relaxing. We 
stand ready to throw over any of them 
at the first rumor of their being attack- 
ed. Scientific notions, in particular, we 
seem to hold at the beck and call of 
the first whimsey that gets itself into 
print. This is largely because we have 
gone over nowadays to the spectacular 
conception of science. Its favorite devo- 
tees and expounders are “wizards” or 
“magicians”; and the gaping crowd 
stands about waiting for them to come 
out of their laboratories or workshops 
with a miracle in either hand. From 
the definition of science as simply “or- 
ganized and trained common sense,” we 
appear to be drifting away; as from the 
conviction that the great lines of scien- 
tific attainment and future progress are 
pretty definitely marked out, and that 
any man who strays widely from them— 
especially if he is plainly suffefting from 
the itch of publicity—is either a weak- 
minded enthusiast or a charlatan. 

Against the credulous acceptance of 
malformed newspaper “science,” it is 
the duty of every thinking man to brace 
himself. Unless we are to slip back into 
universal superstition, we must refuse 
to abandon fixed ideas at the demand of 
floating speculations; we must be stout- 
ly skeptical when asked to believe that 
a university professor has suddenly 
been made mad by much learning; we 
must, in a word, preach more urgent- 
ly than ever that chief tenet of the 
scientific faith—salvation by  verifica- 
tion alone, 


GUARANTEEING OLD MASTERS. 

Mr. Louis Ehrich, whose collection of 
old masters was sold at auction on Fri- 
day night, has come in for varied com- 
ment for guaranteeing the genuineness 
and authenticity of every example. The 
crities of two leading papers have in- 
dulged in mock admiration of the guar- 
antor’s hardihood. But, generally, Mr. 
Mhrich'’s action has been praised as sug- 
gesting a needed reform in the picture 
market, Evidently, the merits of the 
case depend neither upon the authentic- 
ity of the pictures just sold nor upon 
ihe verbal form of the guarantee. If 
the seller has taken an over-hopeful view 
of certain old canvases, he at least of- 
fers complete protection to those who 
have bought upon the strength of his 
judgment. Ten years ago he sold a col- 
lection of Flemish and Dutch masters 
under identical conditions. Since then 
the example has been imitated only 
once, to our knowledge—in the case of 
the collection of the late Brazilian Min- 
ister Mendonca, whose estate took back 
some disputed pictures under the guar- 
antee. This would seem to show either 
that the average amateur is well con- 
tent to buy his objects of art “as is,” or 
that our dealers and auctioneers, count- 
ing upon the ignorance or indifference 











of the salesroom public, are neglecting 
a desirable reform. 

There is much to be said for the ab- 
solute irresponsibility that prevails in 
the greatest art centre of the world, 
Londan. Your true connoisseur is not 
only willing, but delighted, to buy his 
objects of virtue ‘“‘subject to all errors 
of description.” It is the prevalence of 
the dubious or worse in the auction- 
room that affords him precious opportu- 
nities. His peculiar triumph is to cut 
out a treasure from its unworthy sur- 
roundings, and do it cheaply. Certainly, 
the critic who picked up a fine Domenico 
Veneziano in a Fifth Avenue auction- 
room, for a song, too, had no reason to 
regret the absence of a guarantee. And 
if all of our collectors were connois- 
seurs, or even bought frankly what 
pleased them regardless of attributions, 
the matter of description would be of 
minor interest. Indeed, the game, as 
a free-for-all, would become intolerably 
dull if the rules were made by the dry- 
as-dusts. But, as a matter of fact, real 
amateurs are rare among us. Most buy- 
ers follow, sheeplike, the fashions set by 
the dealers, and, beyond a narrow round 
of French and early English painters, 
regard all art with the distrustfulness 
bred of ignorance. It may fairly be said 
that the cavalier treatment Mr. Ehrich’s 
old masters have had in certain quar- 
ters, while in part justified, evinces 
rather the uneasiness of the critics be- 
fore unfamiliar material than any scri- 
ous attempt at appraisal. His guarantee 
sets, we believe, a valuable example; 
and until it is generally followed, New 
York wiil hardly take its proper place 
as a market for objects of art. 

After the Marquand sale it was freely 
said that New York must be ranked with 
London and Paris. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Where great 
prices are attained, it is usually the re- 
sult of puffery. Even at our best sales- 
rooms the fluctuations in the prices of 
similar objects shows that in the main 
the bidding is not by persons who know, 
but by ill-instructed enthusiasts or timia 
bargain-hunters. The same public that 
absorbed many of Mr. Marquand’s rugs 
at about four to five times their value, 
let some of the best of Mr. Benguiat’s go 
at base prices. But the eagerness with 
which objects associated with a great 
collector are disputed, shows that our 
public welcomes any sort of authority, 
and, if there were any reasonable as- 
surance that it was getting money’s 
worth, would constitute itself a real 
market for art. To ascertain values, we 
should then turn to our own sales 
prices as we do now to those at Chris- 
tie’s or the Hétel Drouot. 

Before that can be, somebody must be 
made responsible for the motley objects 
that fill our auction rooms; and in the 
absence of expertise among our dealers 
and collectors, that somebody must ob- 
viously be the vendor, or his agent, the 





auctioneer. And no form of partial 
guarantee is of value. Occasionally, the 
seller admits dispute before the sale, 
holding the dissenter from the cata- 
logue financially responsible for any loss 
his opinion may cause. Such a stipula- 
tion is clearly unfair. A critic must 
pass upon pictures.quite apart from 
money considerations; to implicate him 
in any fashion in the sale is to reduce 
him to silence or platitudes. If he 
abuses his privilege of criticism, his 
rashness will soon discredit him. Evi- 
dently, some form of professional guar- 
antee is desirable, and one that fairly 
divides the inevitable risk of false judg- 
ment equitably between buyer and ven- 
dor. Such, in theory at least, is the 
practice of the Paris sales. Every 
collection is catalogued and appraised 
by a commissionnaire priseur, generally 
a dealer. For the attributions he is re- 
sponsible, and—in case of error and 
substantiated protest—financially also, 
up to the sum set by himself before the 
sale. This fixed guarantee Coes the dou- 
ble service of limiting the expert’s liabil- 
ity and of expressing his valuation of the 
picture apart from its attribution. Thus, 
if we found an apparently important 
Rembrandt priced at, say, 25,000 frances, 
we might fairly assume the expert 
thought it a genuine but inferior exam- 
ple. Should the appraisal run as low as 
5,000 frances, we might assume that he 
had his doubts. 

We believe that the art auction com- 
panies, at least one of which undoubt- 
edly makes an honest attempt to 
accept only well-acecredited collections, 
would do well to go a step further and 
offer no important collection except un- 
der some such guarantee. With a public 
in which sporting spirit abounds, there 
is little danger that such a sponsorship 
would be taxed vexatiously. As for occa- 
sional ignorant or bumptious criticism in 
the press, there would actually be less 
of it if the really admirable collections 
were authoritatively distinguished from 
the ruck of the’ fraudulent and 
worthless. But it is to be feared that 
criticism is about the last thing many 
of the interested parties desire. The 
other day a well-known dealer whose 
old masters are generally old, occasional- 
ly important, exceptionally what they 
purport to be, and always expensive, 
begged not to be “sandbagged’’ by a 
certain art editor. Sandbagging meant 
saying unfavorable things about pictures 
for sale. Until our dealers learn to wel- 
come as free a discussion as prevails, 
say, in London, the claim of New York 
to be an enlightened art market will be 
most contestable, and the need of cer- 
tified old masters fairly a crying one. 


JULES VERNE. 
The death of Jules Verne should 
strike with a sense of personal bereave- 
ment all boys who read and all men 
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in whom the romantic imagination of 
boyhood has not yet perished. He was 
a prophet with honor in his own coun- 
try, for he and the famous. Cathedral 
of Amiens were the twin marvels of the 
provincial city. Their two pictures, in 
all sizes and styles, stare from hun- 
dreds of shop windows. But this tri- 
bute is only a faint echo of that which 
came to him from every corner of 
the globe. Wherever love of adven 
ture, coupled with curiosity as to the 
mechanism of the universe, exists, there 
Jules Verne finds his disciples. ‘Around 
the World in Eighty Days,’ ‘Twenty 
Thousand Leagues under the Sea,’ ‘The 
Mysterious Island,’ ‘A Voyage to the 
Centre of the Earth,’ ‘From the Earth 
to the Moon’—here is a rolicall that 
should stir the pulses of graybeards, and 
almost summon back their irrevocable 
youth. 

Verne’s novels lack, we must admit, 
the great and enduring excellences of 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ yet to fall short of 
that matchless tate is far from failure. 
Many have tried to shoot with the bow 
of Defoe, have come cheerfully near to 
the target, and have still missed the 
bull’s-eye. Paltock’s ‘Peter Wilkins’ is, 
in spite of Lamb’s generous praise, thin 
tissue in comparison with ‘Crusoe.’ Stev- 
enson’s ‘Treasure Island’ is fhe product 
of extraordinary intelligence and dex- 
terity, but it wants bulk and depth. We 
lay down our ‘Crusoe,’ notwithstanding 
all its protixities, with the conviction 
that we know the man. Whether wear- 
ing his skin cap and attended by Fri- 
day, or dressed as a sailor or a mer 
chant, that heroic embodiment of in- 
genuity, piety, and fortitude could not 
escape our instant recognition. Captain 
Nemo, on the other hand, would be un- 
recognizable off the Nautilus and with 
his clothes changed; Cyrus Harding is a 
mere walking handbook of ‘Facts Every 
Boy Should Know’; and even Phileas 
Fogg is not a eénvincing personality. 
In the art of characterization Verne is 
feeble, His creatures have certain tricks 
of dress or speech; they have special 
ties in knowledge, but no blood and 
vitality. They are hollow inside. Each, 
notwithstanding a fairly elaborate 
make-up, is, as Jean Passepartout de- 
scribed the redoubtable Phileas Fogg, ‘‘a 
genuine automaton.” 

Fortunately, boys are not contempla- 
tive philosophers. They will tolerate 
skilful character-drawing in a_ story 
that is crammed with incident; but, giv- 
en the incident, they are entirely hap 
py with characters which are differen- 
tiated in the most rudimentary fashion. 
“We read story-books in childhood,” 
says Stevenson, “not for eloquence or 
character or thought, but for some qual- 
ity of the brute incident.” Nothing is 
better in its kind than the ‘Arabian 
Nights’; nothing was ever written in 
which the caliphs, beggars, and robbers 
are more palpably wood and pasteboard. 





The fascination of the tales lies in the 
enchantment and the astounding adven- 
tures which vivify every page. ‘Sindbad’ 
thrusts upon us “brute incident,” strip- 
ped of all the accessories which appeal 
to sophisticated taste, and captivates 
instantly the savage and the child. 

The books of Jules Verne are the 
‘Arabian Nights’ elaborately fitted with 
all modern improvements. The genii 
and the sorcerers of a few centuries 
ago have their lineal descendants in the 
xccomplished gentlemen who are some- 
times described as “the wizards of 
science.” A submarine boat, a fast ex- 
press, an automobile, a dirigible bal- 
loon, or a hollow shell shot at the moon, 
is a comfortable and highly plausible 
substitute for a travelling carpet or a 
roc. Given the problem of annihilating 
space and time, the unknown authors of 
the ‘Arabian Nights’ and Jules Verne 
both solve it according to formulas pop- 
ular in their own day. 

The charm of mystery is evident in 
the very title of Verne’s works. No lad 
of twelve can resist the chajlenge of 
‘Twenty Thousand Leagues under the 
Sea,’ ‘Voyage to the Centre of the 
Earth,’ and ‘The Mysterious Island.’ Had 
the subject-matter belied the captions, 
many eager readers would still have 
pegged away, lured by the mere magi 
of the words stamped on the binding. 
But the stories are worthy of their de- 
licious names. The island is myster 
ious. Once you learn that the dog Top 
has been snuffing about the well in the 
Granite House, you and Cyrus Harding 
will never rest satisfied till you have 
discovered what it is that the sagacious 
animal hears and smells, till you have 
penetrated to that secret cavern where 
the Nautilus lies with the dying Captain 
Nemo. 

On the scientific side of Verne’s writ- 
ing one may easily lay undue stress. 
He is not the first to embed _ scien- 
tific knowledge in stories for boys, 
though he is uncommonly — successful 
in sugar-coating the pill. The method 
of Abbott and his imitators is to let 
Rollo draw Uncle George into endless 
and often futile discussion of the won- 
ders of earth and sky. There is too 
much talk and too little action. Verne, 
on the contrary—-and he has had many 
followers, notably H.G. Wells—vitalizes 
the dead fact by employing it in some 
striking feat in mastery of man or na- 
ture. The discourse on air pressure, 
water pressure, and hydraulics in ‘Twen- 
ty Thousand Leagues under the Sea’ is 
not knowledge for its own sake, but for 
the sake of managing the first and 
greatest of submarines in the delightful 
business of exploring the depths of the 
ocean. Nevertheless, as we have said, 
these contributions to science are not 
to be taken too seriously. The average 
boy can shed information as a duck 
sheda water. Who ever followed through 
those complicated calculations for con- 
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structing the great cannon and aiming 
it at the moon? If parents are severe 
minded and doubtful about the pro 
priety of the novel, the young reader 





can protest, “See, father, i¢ tell ul 
that, at 32,000 feet below the surface 
of the ocean, pressure on the human 
body would be 97,500,000 pound an 
unanswerable argument. But the science 
after all, is a mere husk. The kerne! 


of such stuff as dreams are made of 


THE WHISTLER EXHIBITION.—II 


LONDON, March 15, 1905 

Had Whistler never painted a picture, his 
fame would still rest as securely on his 
etchings and his lithographs, and it happens 
that at the Memorial Exhibition in London 
the collection of his prints is more com 
plete than the collection of his paintings 
There are fewer gaps in the series of etch 
ings. There are hardly any gaps at all in 
the series of lithographs. Step by step, his 
progress in these arts may be followed 
from the moment he set out on the roads 
of France, a student laden with copper- 
plates; from the moment when, in the ful 
ness of his powers, he made his first ex 
periment on the stone, down to the la 
plate he bit and printed, the last lithograph 
he issued. [It seems scarcely possible that 
any museum, any national or municipal gal 
lery, will ever be able to give the chance 
to study his black-and-white work which 
has been provided by a private society in a 
show destined now to close in a very few 
weeks, 

The members of the committee in charge 
have realized to the full—at any rate, one 
of them has—the importance of this chance 
ind have done everything they could, by 
judicious hanging and arrangement, to help 
the student and the collector to make the 
most of it. Though the question of space 
has been a serious one, the prints are never 
crowded; on the contrary, they are hung 
30 48 to produce a decorative effect on the 
wall which alone {is restful to the eyes 
while they are arranged in chronological 
order The greatest difficulty of all has 
been presented by the loan of the etchings 
from the Royal Library at Windsor, a 
splendid contribution numerically; but 
when royalty “graciously condescends” to 
contribute to an exhibition, adue apprecia 
ion of the condescension must be shown in 
the treatment of the royal contribution, no 
matter what its merit. The King's collec 
tion has been hung apart, in the central 
hall, on the white walls that not long ago 
were the background to Rodin’s “Main d 
Dieu,’ and up in the balcony, where the 
wonderful Venetian set can be seen bet- 
ter than it ever was seen before This 
necessarily, interrupts the chronological 
quence; the rest of the fine series, lent by 
the several collectors whom I mentioned in 
my last letter, having a place in the larg 
est of the three rooms. But, by a careful 
system of cross-references in the catalogue 
this difficulty is disposed of It is the 
student's own fault if bis study of the 
series is less systematic; and, in studying 
Whistler's etchings, it is worth while being 
systematic in order to understand his won 
derful command of the art from the be 
ginning, and a'so the changes in his tech- 
nical method of expression 
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I do not say development, for, after the 
first experiments, there was, in a sense, no 
development. He revealed himself at once 
the master, even in the prints of what is 
known as the French set—the greater num- 
ber in the present exhibition coming from 
Windsor. They are amazing as the per- 
formance of the mere student which Whis- 
tler was when he produced them, and this 
not simply because of their promise as the 
work of one so young and inexperienced, 
but for their actual accomplishment. Still, 
it was really in the London etchings, ‘‘the 
Sixteen,” and the others, that he may be 
said to have found himself. Already, in 
the late fifties, when he came over from 
Paris, he was creating the masterpieces 
that surpass the best etchings of Rem- 
brandt, and, of course, are far above those 
of any other artist who had at that date 
worked upon copper. The recent outburst 
of praise from the critics in London was 
bound to bring about a reaction, and I no- 
tice that in some quarters the old fa- 
miliar charge of his technical feebleness— 
his impotence they appear almost to think 
it—is being revived. ‘‘Because achieve- 
ment to him was so difficult, he had to pose 
as impeccable,’’ we are assured; and again, 
that ‘“‘to realize what he wanted was so 
intolerable a strain that every scrap of 
paper his hand had touched, every plate 
his needle had scratched, had to be in- 
spired’’; and so on, and so on. But who 
can look at these London plates and dis- 
cover in them any sign of strain, intoler- 
able or otherwise, any trace of difficulties 
in achievement? They are the work of a 
man sure of himself, to whom the realiza- 
tion of what he wanted was such a pleasure 
that, so far from evading difficulties, he 
might seem to be seeking them. He saw, 
as no one yet had seen, the beauty of the 
old tumbled-down Thames warehouse and 
the picturesqueness of the riverside, with 
its grime and glitter and toil, and he spar- 
ed himself not a detail in giving it expres- 
sion. He who was popularly supposed nev- 
er to have learned how to draw—though 
one has only to turn to the two Coast 
Survey plates here exhibited to know what 
he could do technically—elaborated these 
London plates with the skill and knowl- 
edge of the accomplished draughtsman; 
never, however, forgetting the value of 
line in an etching, never sacrificing the 
spontaneity and freshness of his impres- 
sion, never vying, like some etchers who 
came after him, with the detail of the steel- 
engraver, never losing sight of the well- 
balanced design in over-attention to its 
parts. 

The London series in etching, like the 
“Blue Wave" and the pictures of the so- 
called Japanese period in painting, show up- 
on what a solid foundation of knowledge and 
technique his later, broader style was 
based. As time went on, one can see in the 
London plates (in the ‘Adam and Eve,” for 
instance) the approaching change. Detail is 
less elaborately worked out, more is left to 
suggestion, there is greater breadth in the 
handling. And then we come to the Venice 
sets, in which he seemed almost to paint 
on the plate with his needle as no artist 
ever had done or attempted to do, in which 
he appeared the master-printer as well as 
the master-draughtsman. The Venice prints 
from Windsor are extremely beautiful, fine 
examples of the color Whistler got in the 
printing, the quality he obtained by this 





painter-like method of expression—and in- 
deed this and the Naval Review set are 
the only things of importance, as far as the 
prints go, from Windsor. The Amsterdam, 
the Brussels plates have much the same 
characteristics as the Venice work. And 
so one reaches at last the marvellous Naval 
Review or Jubilee set, the merest notes, 
they might be thought, on copper—water, 
sky, ships, all rendered with the greatest 
economy of line, the least possible detail, 
and yet as expressive in their way as the 
early Thames plates in all their beautiful 
minuteness. : 

Of? course, the collection is not limited to 
the prints that were published in sets or 
that belong to groups. There are many of 
Whistler’s portraits, strong in character as 
Rembrandt’s, and full of a grace—as in the 
lovely ‘‘Jo’s Bent Head” and so many 
more—never found in the Dutch master. 
There are the studies of models, the little 
shops the artist loved, the notes of streets 
in London, Paris, and the French towns, he 
knew so well. In fact, the omissions are 
comparatively rare down to the latest Paris 
series, which he never finished. And if 
there are even prints from plates he de- 
stroyed because he was not satisfied 
with them, it is a good thing that 
they should be exhibited, if only to silence 
the British critics who declare, in their 
ignorance, that he would have preserved 
and passed off as inspired every scratch of 
his needle, and who, in their hearts, con- 
tinue to hate him. One of their number has 
gone so far as to revive the old Ruskin de- 
scription, and to proclaim him anew the 
coxcomb. But writers who pass for proph- 
ets in the United Kingdom need not be ac- 
cepted implicitly in the United States, and 
Americans must always remember that one 
reason why Whistler was never taken se- 
riously as an artist in England, is because 
he was an American—an unpardonable 
crime in English eyes. 

The lithographs are arranged with equal 
care in chronological order, and, as with 
the etchings, there is hardly a suggestion 
of a tentative or experimental stage. It 
was not until the end of the seventies that 
Whistler tried working on stone and litho- 
graphic paper, but at the first trial he evi- 
dently understood just what he could do, 
just what he should want to do, with 
this new medium—new, that is, to him. He 
never emulated the elaboration, the strong 
color—the ‘‘velvety blacks” that became so 
hackneyed in the writings of certain Eng- 
lish critics a few years since—the greater 
finish and minuteness, the more deliberate 
picture-making, found in the prints of the 
French lithographers of an older genera- 
tion, who had worked for publication in the 
weekly or monthly press, or of the English 
dithographers who had drawn on the stone 
for the illustration of large and imposing, 
but forgotten, gift-books. It happened 
that some of his lithographs were publish- 
ed in papers—for instance, in the Whirl- 
wind, when they were to be had for the 
rare price of a penny apiece. But this 
may be said to have been an accident; cer- 
tainly, he never used lithography for il- 
lustration as Daumler and Gavarni, or Prout 
and Lane did. He used it for no more defi- 
nite end than to note for his own pleasure 
the beauty or character of the person or 
scene before him, and to note it in such a 
way that it could be multiplied for the 
pleasure of others. He never asked more 





than this of the lithographic chalk; and 
his wonderful little portraits, his churches, 
his sweep of the Thames with its bridges, 
his smithies and laundries and shops, his 
gardens and streets, are as complete and 
perfect, if in another fashion, as the bull- 
fights of Goya or the landscapes and ma- 
rines of Isabey. If he exchanged chalk for 
wash on the stone, it was to obtain the 
same perfection in the result; his Thames 
“Nocturne” in lithotint is as lovely, as 
charged with mystery and poetry, as any 
he ever painted on canvas. If he _ intro- 
duced color, it was, again, only to achieve 
perfection; his old houses, with just the 
right touch of warm red or brown, of green 
or yellow, in the right place; his little 
draped models, tinted as delicately and 
daintily as the little figures of Tanagra, 
are as reticent as most modern lithographs 
in color are exaggerated, and they have 
the charm of his own pastels without ever 
losing the true lithographic quality. 

But I think the great interest of seeing 
so many of Whistler’s etchings and litho- 
graphs together is that it helps one to real- 
ize all the more fully how entirely Whistler, 
like every great artist of any age or race, 
lived in the present and relied upon what 
was about him for his subjects and motives. 
He did not have to borrow the habits and 
climate of others, to wander in groves, to 
be roasted out of broadcloth, in order to open 
his eyes to truth, to beauty. He found it in 
his own world, as Rembrandt had seen pic- 
turesque grandeur and noble dignity in the 
Jews’ quarter at Amsterdam, or as Tintoret 
and Paul Veronese had in Venice, making 
no attempt to change its brocaded silks for 
the classic draperies of Athens, or as Ve- 
lasquez in Spain, painting the Infantas, who, 
clad in ungesthetic hoops, are, as works of 
art, of the same quality as the Elgin mar- 
bles. 

No matter where he was, where he went, 
beauty was ever with him. It was in his 
studio, in his models and sitters, as they 
were, in the costume of the day, with never 
a lament on his part that they were not 
Greeks. If he crossed the threshold of his 
siudio, beauty was still everywhere—in the 
old shops and smoky streets of London as 
in the palaces and canals of Venice, in the 
churches of Wren as ih the castles of the 
Loire, at the country blacksmith’s as in the 
“fairyland” of the Thames at night; every- 
where he found beauty, everywhere he re- 
corded it, either on his copper-plate or lith- 
ographic paper, according to the need of the 
moment. And so it has come about that the 
artist who concerned himself least with 
“subject,””’ who never designed his work to 
tell anything but the artistic facts he en- 
trusted to it, has left in the series of his 
prints as complete a record of his life as 
if he had set out deliberately to etch and 
draw his autobiography. To go round the 
walls of the New Gallery, where these prints 
row hang, is to know where he lived, how 
he lived, what he cared for. You see him 
the student, wandering and working through 
the little towns of France; you see him set- 
tled down to work in London; you accom- 
pany him on his rare journeys to Venice, to 
Holland, to Belgium, and again through 
France. You even live his life with 
him, on terms of intimacy, I might al- 
most say, with his sister, Lady Seymour 
Haden, whose home was his, and her daugh- 
ter, “Annie Haden,” who has come to be as 
historic a figure as the little Infantas of 
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Spain or the royal children of Stuart Eng- 
land. You are even admitted into the privacy 
of the apartment in the Rue du Bac, and 
watch with Whistler ‘The Sisters’’ at the 
piano, or his wife, now sleeping, now watering 
the flowers, now deep in ‘“‘Confidences”’; you 
breakfast with him in the garden there. And 
then you return with him to London, ram- 
bling in his company to the little out-of-the 
way churches of Soho, or the theatres of the 
Strand, past the old sweetshops and rag- 
shops, to which few but he would give as 
much as a glance. You look with him from 
the windows of the Savoy to the Thames 
flowing under Waterloo Bridge, past the 
warehouses—the Thames that for him never 
lost its enchantment to the very end. You 
even have glimpses into the tragedy, the 
sorrow, of these later years. In a word, 
the life of Whistler is unfolded before you 
because art was his life, and art, as he be- 
lieved, was concerned with the beauty that 
he himself saw and knew and felt until it 
became his own; not the beauty that had 
been seen by other men, living in other 
days, under other conditions. There was no 
artist who respected and reverenced the 
great traditions of the past more deeply and 
sincerely than Whistler, and this was why 
he understood, as so few modern artists do, 
that it was his business to carry on these 
great traditions by using his own eyes and 
giving to the world, not somebody else’s 
impressions, but his own record of what he 
saw for himself. 

To add to the completeness of the ex- 
hibition, the wood-engravings of the few 
illustrations Whistler made in the sixties 
for Good Words and Once a Week are in- 
cluded. There are also some of the originals 
of his series of drawings for Sir Henry 
Thompson’s catalogue of his Collection of 
Blue and White Nankin Porcelain, and these 
are as extraordinary as Jacquemart’s etch- 
ings of similar subjects. It is curious to 
find some comparatively recent designs on 
the wood—one or two quite elaborate—evi- 
dently intended for illustrations; one or two 
but slight sketches of heads. For some 
reason, they were never engraved, and, as 
they are now seen on the block, they give 
an idea of what the originals of the 
Good Words and Once a Week series may 
have been like. There are many other draw- 
ings in different mediums; one, with a pe- 
culiarly personal interest, being a pen-and- 
ink study of Whistler himseif, done for the 
large full-length portrait he sent to the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900. 

I must say at least a word in praise of 
the catalogue, which has been most care- 
fully prepared and revised in the various 
editions, it now having reached the fifth, 
The pictures are accurately described, and 
this is most important for the purpose of 
identification in the case of Whistler, who 
sometimes changed their titles. Between 
twenty and thirty new etchings have been 
catalogued, Wedmorian blunders corrected, 
and the excellent supplement to the Wed- 
more catalogue, published in New York, 
supplemented. All the lithographs in Way’s 
catalogue except two are entered, and 
twenty hitherto never described have been 
added. The type, spacing, and cover used 
are Whistler’s. And altogether it is a 
catalogue to be bought even by those who 
are not fortunate enough to see the show. 

It is a pleasure to be able to state that 
the Memorial Exhibition has proved a guc- 





cess, a tremendous success. It has been 
visited by the King and Queen, which means 
much in England; and in three weeks twen- 
ty-five thousand people have rushed to the 
New Gallery to applaud the artist they 
were as eager to despise during his lifetime. 
N. N. 
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FITNESS FOR THE SUFFRAGE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: If those good men, doubtless now 
in heaven, who laid the foundations of this 
sovernment, could know the provisions of 
the new Constitution of Alabama, they 
would, I imagine, heave a long sigh of re- 
lief that we in this country are gradually 
recovering our political sanity. The can- 
didate for suffrage must show some fitness 
for that privilege beyond the fact that he 
wears breeches and has survived twenty- 
one winters. Incredible as it may seem, 
some of our countrymen have recognized 
the fact that physical qualifications are not 
sufficient—that there must be some proof of 
mentality in the voter. To my thinking, 
this and similar movements, coupled with 
the Australian ballot, constitute the most 
important political development of recent 
years in America. The reaction against 
mob-democracy has undoubtedly set in, and 
there can be little doubt that the next gen- 
eration will see the finish of its pestiferous 
reign. 

Imagine the effect of a Constitution sim- 
ilar to that of Alabama, if applied to II- 
linois, or especially to Chicago, where we 
are now in the throes of a municipal elec- 
tion. Aside from the absolute silliness of 
electing a city clerk—a survival of the old 
hurrah-boys days of prairie-village democ- 
racy—interest is concentrated on the mayor- 
alty. One of the candidates, himself a man 
of unimpeachable personal honesty, has 
endorsed in a public speech the notorious 
“Hinky-Dink.”” The lodging-house district 
is jammed full of tramps and vagabonds 
ready (and under our laws qualified) to vote. 
These “‘critters,”” and thousands like them, 
equally well qualified under our laws to 
vote, have no understanding whatever of the 
duties and obligations of citizenship; have 
not within the last twelve months been en- 
gaged in any lawful occupation, cannot read 
and write any article of the Constitution of 
the United States in the English language, 
have paid no taxes, and have nothing to 
pay taxes on, and probably never will have; 
a large part of them have been in fail, 
and undoubtedly more of them would be 
there now if they had their just deserts. 
They are the lads that swing elections. 

Truly, American optimism is a fearful and 
wonderful thing! E. L. C. Morse. 
Cuicaao, March 25, 1905. 


THE HARVARD-TEBOHNOLOGY MERGER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The publication, on Saturday, of the 
plan of merger between Harvard and the 
Institute of Technology—the plan, it should 
be understood, is not that proposed by Har- 
vard nor accepted by her conferees, but 
that of President Pritchett—will at last 
cause Harvard men to speak out. They 
have held their peace for a year while the 








Technology alumni have vehemently ex- 
pressed their opinion—not complimentary— 
of Harvard; but the body of Harvard alumn! 
will be, im the last resort, the constitu- 
ency whose opinion will decide this quee- 
tion; and already, in the past two days, one 
hears only condemnation of the scheme as 
set forth in President Pritchett’'s mani- 
festo. 

For a year Harvard has been made to 
seem the suppliant in this transaction, and 
her Scientific School has been unsparingly 
defamed by the men of the Institute. And 
yet Harvard men have not forgotten that it 
was covetousness for the millions left to 
Harvard by Gordon McKay which suddenly 
quickened the zeal of President Pritchett 
for an alliance. Nor are Harvard men blind 
to the fact that President Pritchett’s plan 
stipulates that three-fifths of the income 
from the McKay fund shall go to the Insti- 
tute. In return, what does Harvard get? 
The more President Pritchett’s plan of mer- 
ger is pondered, the more clearly will it 
be seen that Harvard gets nothing. 

The plea that the merger will prevent 
duplication of plant and competition in edu- 
cation becomes more and more specious the 
closer it is analyzed. Stripped of verbiage, 
President Pritchett’s plan will have this re- 
sult: It will wipe out at Harvard the Sci- 
entific School—that department of the Uni- 
versity which has made the greatest prog- 
ress in relative numbers and efficiency dur- 
ing the past ten years. It will turn over 
to a board of which President Pritchett is 
the head, the men who have brought about 
this great change in the Scientific School, 
and who are opposed to him personally and 
to the merger. It will deprive Harvard of 
the opportunity which the McKay fortune 
has brought of developing a great School of 
Science, a school which in a comparatively 
short time may well attain to the eminence 
of Harvard's schools of law and medicine. 

But for Harvard, and, indeed, every en- 
dowed institution in the land, the consum- 
mation of this merger may have the grav- 
est consequences, if it shall happen—which 
seems incredible—that the Harvard Cor- 
poration and Overseers, against the known 
wish of Gordon McKay, shall practically 
hand over the spending of his money to the 
Institute of Technology. For years he was 
solicited by the friends of the Institute to 
leave his fortune to it; he looked over the 
ground deliberately, compared both insti- 
tutions, and most deliberately decided that 
Harvard should administer his benefaction. 
No one denies these facts; but the advo- 
cates of the merger hope that, by getting 
the Supreme Judicial Court to support a 
legal quibble, they can really contravene 
Mr. McKay’s wishes. But legal sanction is 
not moral sanction; and if the Harvard au 
thorities shall so disregard the moral obli- 
gations of a great trust, it is certain that 
future benefactors of colleges will be care- 
ful how their draw their wills. 

It is noteworthy that the School of Ar- 
chitecture is not included in this scheme. 
The inference is plain. Mr. Nelson Robin- 
son, the munificent founder of that school. 
is still alive, and the advocates of the mer-' 
ger are too wary even to suggest laying 
their hands on it. Will they be equally 
mindful of his wishes after his death? Or, 
if Mr. McKay were living, and had given 
five millions to Harvard, does anybody sup- 
pose that either corporation would have the 
audacity to turn that money over to an- 
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other institution? Is it any more honor- 
able to do so when he is dead? 

If the plan which President Pritchett 
has published were really President Bliot’s 
plan, then might Harvard men and the 
world sorrowfully accept it as an indica- 
tion that President Eliot had reached the 
limit of his strength, and welcome the pos- 
ibility of throwing part of the burden of 
governing Harvard on the shoulders of an 
alien institution. But, even if the calamity 
of old age should fall upon him, the gov- 
erning boards of the University ought never 
to acquiesce in a project to give to a for- 
eign body the control of a flourishing mem- 
ber of the University, and thereby to re- 
strict Harvard’s usefulness and prestige. If 
the task has become too heavy for Presi- 
dent Eliot, then, with regret, must a young- 
er man be found—one who will not think 
of surrendering one inch of Harvard’s do- 
main. We do not hear that Yale is trying 
to bribe some other institution to relieve 
her of the management of the Sheffield 
Scientific School, or that Columbia finds her 
School of Mines so burdensome that she 
would be glad to have the Stevens Institute 
run it for her. 

Harvard men, when they understand the 
situation, and learn the methods by which 
this merger has been promoted, may be 
counted on to veto any proposal to cut off 
one of the vital organs of the University, 
to alienate the income of a fortune which 
will amount to $20,000,000 by the middle of 
the century, and to disregard, under any 
pretext, the wishes of the most liberal of 
Harvard's benefactors. HARVARD, A.B. 
Boston, March 27, 1905. 


GREEK AND HEBREW GENIUS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: May we say a word concerning the 
criticism in your last number on S. H. 
Butcher's ‘Harvard Lectures on Greek Sub- 
jects’? The writer of the criticism sug- 
gests a comparison of Greek and Hebrew 
writings. Now we should very much like 
to see such a comparison, but we cannot 
feel that a good one is near at hand, for 
nothing amazes us more than the want of 
accurate knowledge that the classical schol- 
ar has of the Hebrew world, and vice versa, 
Kor example, in this criticism the writer 
speaks of Chateaubriand’s comparison of 
Hiomer and the Bible, without, to our 
minds, quite holding up his hands enough 
in horror at the gross injustice of the 
comparison, for in Chateaubriand’s work 
Homer, who sang somewhere near the be- 
ginning of Greek writings, is compared 
with the entire Bible. A bit is compared 
with a whole-—and that whole, late as well 
as early. Or, to be more explicit, bits tn 
the Odyssey are put beside bits in Job— 
that is, early Greek work beside late, 
full-blown Hebrew work. That really Is 
not fair, If comparisons are to be made, 
let them be made between narratives of cor- 
responding ages of culture. Let Homer be 
put beside the old Yahvistic narrative of 
Genesis (c. 800), let Abrabam, as he appears 
in Y (not in P), be put beside Hector, let 
the craft-hero Odysseus be put beside the 
eraft-hero Jacob; but do not put Odysseus’s 
contemporaries beside Job. Really, some- 
body should write for scholars and clergy- 
men a little book of dates, Greek and He- 
brew, putting parallel writings opposite. 

Again, may we enter a plea that writ- 
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ers should read the whole of the chapters 
from which they take their quotations, as 
Mr. Butcher, delicate Greek scholar that 
he is, certainly did not? For example, in 
his Harvard lecture, he quoted as an ex- 
ample of the more tender, evolved Hebrew 
spirit the first verse of Isaiah Ixi.: 

“The spirit of the Lord God is upon me; 

because the Lord hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings unto the meek; he hath 
sent me to bind up the brokenhearted, to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison to them that are 
bound.”’ 
Where in Greece could we find such a senti- 
ment? cried Mr. Butcher—meaning, appa- 
rently, such warm, tender, universal, broth- 
erly-love ideals. Now, could Mr. Butcher 
have read that chapter as a whole, could any 
one read that chapter to its end, and find in 
it universal brotherhood? Plainly it has no 
thought beyond the Jews. They, not the 
world, are the broken-hearted. Certainly, it 
bears all the marks of having been writ- 
ten when the Jews were captive, probably 
in Babylon, waiting for a conqueror who, 
conquering Babylon, should allow the cap- 
tive Jews to go home. He will come—Cyrus 
perhaps—and bring the year of Yahveh for 
which the Jews have so long been waiting, 
the year when Yahveh forgives, binds up 
the broken-hearted, looses the captives— 
but only the broken-hearted and captive 
Jews; for the very next verse says that the 
day of the yengeance of our God is at hand, 
and goes on to speak of the happiness in 
Zion (not in the world), when ‘tthe Jews 
shall rebuild the waste cities, and in that 
day the Jew will no longer tend the 
stranger's flocks, but the stranger will have 
to tend his flocks. 

“To proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord, and the day of vengeance of our God; 
te comfort all that mourn; 

“To appoint unto them that mourn in 
Zion. ro oe 

“And they shall build the old wastes, 
they shall raise up the former desolations, 
and they shall repair the waste cities, the 
desolations of many generations. 

“And strangers shall stand and feed your 
flocks, and the sons of the alien shall be 
your ploughmen and your vine-dressers.”’ 
It is a chapter of the tables turned; it 
never dreams of binding up the whole world, 
only of binding up its own wounds, for it 
goes on to tell of how tthe Jews shall eat 
the riches of the Gentiles, ‘‘and in their 
glory shall ye boast yourselves.” 

Certainly, it is a mistake to cite that 
chapter as an example of a superior anl 
universal tenderness on the part of Israel 
for the sufferings of the whole world. 
Whether Israel had that tenderness, wheth- 
er her God was a patriot or a universal 
lover of mankind, is another question; all 
we wish to enforce here is a plea that classi- 
cal scholars will make a better study of 
the Hebrew world, and Hebrew scholars of 
the Greek world; that both will be more 
careful of the dates of the writings of those 
worlds, and certainly more careful to sense 
the chapters as a whole before drawing gen- 
eral conclusions from separate’ verses. 
Given these conditions, we should await 
with eagerness the suggestion of your ex- 
cellent critic for a comparison between the 
Greek and Hebrew genius. 

I am, sir, yours, etc., 

Campnipor, March 26, 1905. 


E. F. H. 
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A LETTER OF JOHN BRIGHT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I find among my papers a private let- 
ter written to me while in London by the 
late Right Hon. John Bright, which, with 
the consent of his daughter, Mrs. Clark, and 
his sister, Mrs. Duncan Maclaren, I con- 
clude to publish. MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


New Yore, 22 East 10Ta Sr. March 24, 1905. 





ONE AsH, RocHDALe, April 9, °85. 
My Dear Mr, Conway: 

I am very sensible of the kindness of your 
letter. It is not likely that I shall visit your 
country—I am too far on in life for such an 
adventure. 

As to the main purport of your letter I could 
write much, but shall only write little. I left 
the Government nearly three years ago, giving 
up what men prize greatly, and separating my- 
self from Mr. Gladstone with whom I had acted 
for many years. This was my protest against 
the bombardment of Alexandria. I retired from 
the Government, and abstained from any fur- 
ther open condemnation of my late colleagues. 
The outrage at Alexandria has been followed by 
other blunders and other crimes, I have looked 
on with grief and shame—but in public I have 
said nothing or almost nothing. 

When war is on, there is little use in pro- 
testing or condemning—I discovered that thirty 
years ago, during the Crimean war. If I could 
have done anything, it could only have been 
done by the ‘overthrow of the Government— 
and their successors must have been those 
whose policy was and is worse than that of 
those they followed—a policy which, if insisted 
upon, would probably have involved a war with 
France. Viewing all the circumstances of the 
case, I have thought it was right for me to be 
silent. My position in regard to this unhappy 
business is peculiar, and I must follow such 
light as I have. I could not speak upon it with- 
out the use of language such as I am not will- 
ing to utter when dealing with the mistakes of 
my late colleagues, and of my personal friends. 
My language and purpose would be misunder- 
stood, and wrong motives would be attributed 
to me. One member of the Government is my 
colleague in the representation of Birmingham; 
it would be painful for me to discuss the ques- 
tion before our Constituency, and I have spoken 
on other topics—partly on Foreign policy, but 
without direct reference to the Egyptian mud- 
dle. 

You speak of the good people you know who 
ask why I am silent. I cannot now give them 
an answer—if they could trust me in so great 
a question, perhaps they will trust me even 
though I am silent when they would expect me 
to speak. If I have any influence with the 
Government it has not been withheld, but I 
have not appeared in public as their accuser. 
1 believe, looking to the home interests of the 
Country, and to its foreign interests also, I 
have done what was my duty in this difficult 
case. We want a thorough change in our 
notions of foreign policy—when it will come 
I know not—perhaps some great catastrophe is 
approaching. I sometimes suspect it. Earth- 
quakes come without noise of footstep. Europe 
is nearly ready for one, and its nations, we 
amongst them, may need a lesson, 

Forgive this unsatisfactory reply to your 
very friendly letter. I feel sure you will not 
misunderstand me, 

Iam, very respectfully yours, JoHN Briaut, 


MISS GUINEY’S FAITH. 


To THE EpIroR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Will you allow me to correct a 
slight error in your excellent review of 
Miss Guiney’s book on Hurrell Froude? Mise 
Guiney is “an ardent Roman Catholic,” but 
not a convert. She is of Irish descent on 
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both sides; her parents were both Cath- 
olic; she was educated at a Sacred Heart 
convent, and has known no other faith. 
Yours truly, M. G. M. 
ScrTvuaTE, Mass., March 22, 1905. 








The publication for the current year of 
the Selden Society will be the third volume 
of the ‘Year-Books of Edward II.,’ edited 
by Professor Maitland. The next in this 
series will be issued in 1906 as a bonus vol- 
ume, or in 1907 in due course. The second 
volume of ‘Borough Custumals’ is set down 
for 1906. The Society's secretary and treas- 
urer in this country is Mr. Richard W. Hale, 
No. 60 State Street, Boston. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish in April 
‘The Trial of Jesus,’ by Giovanni Rosadi, 
and a biography of Browning by Charles 
Harold Herford. 

An ambitious collection of proverbs of al] 
nations — ‘Spruchworterbuch: Sammlung 
Deutscher und Fremden Sinnspriiche,’ etc. 
—is in process of publication in Berlin in 
twenty monthly parts (New York: Lemcke 
& Buechner). Its arrangement is alpha- 
betical according to the leading word 
(German), and chronological as regards the 
examples, and classified when the material 
is superabundant. Al foreign proverbs are 
both given textually and translated into 
German, and their source, when literary, 
indicated with as much precision as pos- 
sible—even to the refinement, in the case 
of dramas, of mentioning the character in 
whose mouth the saying is placed. 

The monumental critical reprint of Mura- 
tori’s ‘Rerum Italicarum Scriptores,’ under- 
taken five years ago by the house of S. 
Lapi, Citta dj Castello (New York: Lemcke 
& Buechner), under the direction of G. 
Carducci and Vittorio Forini, is making 
steady progress. To the twenty-nine vol- 
umes projected will be added a series, be- 
ginning with volume xxx., of historical 
Sources unknown to Muratori or which he 
was unable to include in his collection. 
What gives ithe edition a special superiority, 
apart from the improved texts, is the in- 
dexes supplied to every volume. No library 
can err in subscribing to this enterprise, 
which cannot, by the way, be shared piece- 
meal. 

The fifth edition of Oscar Fay Adams’s 
‘Dictionary of American Authors’ (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) is extended by a supple- 
ment more than equal to a quarter of the 
main work. So far as this portion embraces 
the names of living authors, it invites com- 
parison with ‘Who’s Who in America.” We 
have examined the letter A, and find nine 
entries in Adams not in the other directory, 
but they are mainly unimportant. Prof. W. 
J. Ashley is no longer constructively an 
American author, having gone back to Eng- 
land for good. Slight differences of spell- 
ing occur under Albee (Mrs. Helen Ricker 
[Rickey]) and Alexander (James Waddel 
[Waddell]), Mr. Adams being certainly 
right in the latter case. For the rest, he 
does not pretend to such bibliographical 
fulness as ‘Who's Who,’ nor to indicate date 
of publication, at least regularly. 

There are no more beautiful villages in 
England than those which nestle in the 
Cotswolds. Whether in Oxfordshire, Glou- 





cestershire, or Worcestershire, it is among 
the low hills and fertile valleys of the Cots- 
wolds that one finds the most picturesque 
farmhouses, of gray mainly in the 
Jacobean style, the prettiest gardens, the 
greatest Tourist- 
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Watanabe, an 
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the attractive book of thirty pages, which 
contains musical scores in our notation, 
Japanese text, and a page or two of notes in 
English. Mr. Manjiro Takeda of Sendai is 
the publisher (price, postpaid, one dollar). 
It is a courageous attempt to put into so 
alien a speech as ours these nursery 
rhymes and delightful nonsense, both in 
many cases centuries old, though a few are 
modern kindergarten ditties. We recognize 
“The Song of the Nightingale,’’ ‘‘The Mon- 
key and the Moon,” and “‘Urashima”’ as long- 
time favorites. The ‘‘Buddhist Children’s 
Chant’’ recalls the priests and images of Jizo 
and Kuanon, which incarnate the ideas of 
pity and mercy. The onomatopoetic ele- 
ment is large, and the practical experience 
of a mother in the nursery has combined 
with the resources of the ama’s memory in 
this creditable piece of work. From expe- 
rience with the piano, we can declare most 
of the melodies reproducible with our own 
young folks. 

The significant features of the Proceedings 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society for 
1903-04, as displayed in its eighteenth vol- 
ume, have been already commented on for 
our readers. We need only recall Presi- 
dent Adams’s paper on Queen Victoria and 
the Civil War, Mr. Worthington Ford’s edit- 
ing of Hamilton’s Notes of Debates in the 
Federal Convention, and Col. Livermore 
on the Numbers in the Confederate Army. 
The memorial sketches embrace a number 
of useful, some eminent, citizens, and among 
these we remark one as admirable as it is 
belated of Edmund Quincy, by his kinsman, 
Josiah Phillips Quincy. Portraits accom- 
pany each sketch, and there is another—the 
frontispiece—of the youthful Edward Ever- 
ett, in virtue of his autobiography in two 
fragments pieced together and eked out by 
his son, Dr. William Everett. The future 
editor of the North American Review, Pres- 
ident of Harvard, Governor of Massachu- 
setts, and Minister to St. James’s, going 
abroad in 1815 to prepare himself for his 
Greek professorship at his alma mater, was 
in London when the battle of Waterloo was 
fought, and in the winter of 1818 visited 
the mother of Napoleon and others of the 
family resident in Rome. Lafayette, Byron, 
Scott, and Humboldt were also seen famili- 
arly, and, strangest of all, he carried a 
letter of introduction from Byron to Ali 
Pasha at Yanina. 

Of the forthcoming Proceedings we have 
an agreeable foretaste in some remarks by 
Dr. Samuel A. Green made last January 
concerning John Foster, the earliest engrav- 
er in New England. Foster was a native 
of Dorchester and a Harvard graduate, and 
passed from engraving to printing as his 
craft. His cut of Richard Mather in 1669 
heads the list, and he probably engraved the 


first map published in America—of New 
England namely. He also executed some- 
thing like an Indian horn-book for the 
Apostle Eliot. His gravestones are still 


standing, and his will, preserved in his own 
hand, refers to “carueing tools,” no doubt 
his gravers. 

The earliest painter and organ-builder in 
America was, according to the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography tor 
April, a Swede, Gustavus Hesselius, who 
accompanied an elder brother to this coun- 
try in 1711, landing in Wilmington, and liv- 
ing first in Maryland and afterwards in 
Philadelphia. His portrait, and his wife's 
are now owned by the Pennsylvania His- 





torical Society, and are reproduced in the 
magazine. 

Worthy of mention is a Bibliography of 
the Massachusetts House Journals, 1715- 
1776, compiled by Mr. W. C. Ford for the 
Publications of the Colonial Society of Mas- 
sachusetits. Mr. Ford has pieced together a 
complete file, and indicates the several 
libraries where the component parts may 
be found. 

We have received from the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh parts 2, 3, 4, of its 
Classified Catalogue, part 1 being reserved 
for issue in a complete volume. These are 
issued at a very moderate price—15, 25, and 
50 cents postpaid—and deal with Philosophy. 
Religion, Social Science and Philology, and 
Natural Science and Useful Arts respec- 
tively. Search for any particular work is 
facilitated by author-indexes. 

We welcome the up-to-date Poole, is- 
sued monthly at 298 Broadway, the so-called 
Library Index, for the first quarter of the 
present year. It is a key to periodicals, of 
course, with author and subject titles, and 
distinction of current fiction by the use 
of italic type; but, furthermore, there is an 
index to dates of the principal events in 
the next preceding month, which will be of 
great service, and a list of leading publica- 
tions of the month suggested for library 
purchase (with brief appreciations). Fin- 
ally, many of the periodicals indexed ad- 
vertise regularly their table of contents. 
This enterprise will be summed up in an 
annual supplement to the “Abridged Poole.” 

The Announcements of the Western Re- 
serve University Library School for 1905- 
1906 contain for the first time detailed state- 
ments of the senior-year courses. While 
the studies of the junior year for the most 
part are of a practical nature, planned to 
lay a solid foundation of technical knowl- 
edge, either for immediate work of a sub- 
ordinate character or as a basis for further 
study, those of the second year are more 
theoretical, and, as far as one may judge 
from the outline, advanced in reality as 
well as in name. The courses are presented 
in a more systematic: form than in last 
year’s Announcement, being arranged under 
the heads of Bibliographic Courses, Techni- 
cal Courses, Administration, and Miscel- 
laneous. The classification is on the whole 
satisfactory from a scientific as well as 
from a scholastic point of view, though it 
might be remarked that History of the 
Transmission of Learning, History of the 
Printed Book, and History of Education are 
not Library History; nor does the historical 
group fit in well under Administration, be- 
tween the general subject of Library Or- 
ganization and Administration and the mi- 
nor one of Work with Children; it would 
seem that the Historical courses might de- 
serve a more independent place in the 
curriculum, 

The opening article of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine for March is upon the 
characteristics of the Japanese people, by 
Baron Kaneko, in which he maintains that 
hig countrymen are not simply a race of 
imitators. Their faculty for imitation first, 


then of adaptation, and finally of origina- 
tion he illustrates in their language, lit- 
erature, religion, and government. He closes 
with the statement ‘‘that our national am- 
bition is, by engrafting the Western culture 
and science upon our own institutions, to 
blend together and assimilate the two types 





of civilization—Oriental and. Occidental— 
and by doing so to bring forth a new type 
of civilization, in which the culture and 
science of the two hemispheres will meet, 
not in conflict, but in harmony, so as to 
enable us to share the inheritance of Chris- 
tian religion, Oriental philosophy, Greek 
art, Roman law, and modern science.’’ The 
relation of the geographic names to the 
history of our country is shown by Mr. R. 
H. Whitbeck, in which he calls attention to 
the widespread preservation of the Indian 
names for lakes and streams, but not for 
mountains, bays, or islands. Mr. S. Paige 
describes life at Fairbanks, the centre of 
the Tanana gold fields, Alaska, and there 
is an illustrated sketch of the Government 
irrigation work in the West. A fund of 
$30,000,000 from the sale of public lands has 
accumulated during the last three and a 
half years, and work has begun in eight 
States which will result in making gardens 
of nearly one million acres. Dr. E. B. 
Hale contributes a characteristic note on 
his story ‘The Man without a Country,’ say- 
ing that he intended in his opening para- 
graph to place the wreck of the Levant on 
a spot high on the Andes. A proof-reader, 
probably thinking it an inaccuracy, changed 
the longitude to nearly that of the Marque- 
sas Islands. 

On February 4 the distinguished Orien- 
talist, Dr. Edward William West, died at 
Watford, England, in the eighty-first year 
of his age. He completed his studies near- 
ly half a century ago in India under the 
direction of Martin Haug, then superinten- 
dent of the Sanskrit Department in the 
Government College at Puna, and after- 
wards lived several years in Munich, Ba- 
varia, where, in recognition of his schol- 
arly achievements, the University conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of Ph.D. He 
was especially eminent for his thorough 
knowledge of the Pahlavi language and lit- 
erature, from which he translated the 
‘Bundahish,’ ‘Bahman-Yasht,’ and other 
important Parsi scriptures for Max Miiller’s 
‘Sacred Books of the East.’ After the death 
in 1876 of Martin Haug, who had been called 
to the newly established professorship of 
Sanskrit and comparative philology in the 
University of Munich in 1868, Dr. West 
brought out a third, greatly enlarged and 
thoroughly revised, edition of his ‘Essays 
on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Re- 
ligion of the Parsis’ (London: Triibner, 
1884), with a biographical memoir of the 
author by Prof. E. P. Evans, also a pupil 
of Haug. On the first appearance of this 
work at Bombay in 1862, Max Mitller wrote: 
“It is a volume of only three hundred and 
sixty-eight pages, and sells in England for 
one guinea. Nevertheless, to the student 
of Zend it is one of the cheapest books 
ever published.” Dr, West possessed a 
frank and kindly nature, and was as re- 
markable for his modesty as for his learn- 
ing. 

A correspondent raises a question re- 
garding the omission of John Quincy Adams, 
Hamilton Fish and William H. Seward from 
the lst of Cabinet officers whose services 
equalled that of the present Secretary Wil- 
son, published in the Nation of March 16. 
Seward did serve as long as Gideon Welles, 
whose case we cited. But Hamilton Fish, 
who was appointed Secretary of State on 
March 11, 1869, lacked just a week of eight 
years. As for Mr, Adams, who was Mon- 
roe’s Secretary of State, the Biograpbica] 
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Congressional] Directory shows an entry, 
“Richard Rush of Pennsylvania (Attorney- 
General) ad interim, March 10, 1817,” thus 
interrupting his service.e Our correspond- 
ent cites Daniel Webster as another exam- 
ple of a Cabinet officer three times ap- 
pointed, yet if his retention by President 
Tyler is counted as one, President Roose- 
velt’s similar action should also be counted, 
thus giving Mr. Wilson the unique honor of 
having been four times appointed to the 
same Cabinet office. 


—The hundredth number, completing the 
twenty-fifth volume, of the American Jour- 
nal of Philology, has just appeared. In a 
retrospect the distinguished editor, Profes- 
sor Gildersleeve of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, talks frankly to his hearers, ‘‘clos- 
ing the twenty-fifth volume,” as he says, 
“in cheerier mood’ than he opened the 
first. In the conduct of the Journal he has 
had no associate, and every number has 
received his personal care. The project 
of such a periodical was indeed in the air 
a quarter of a century ago, and others 
might have undertaken the work if Dr. 
Gildersleeve had not, but now all scholars 
agree that under no other editor would the 
Journal have been so creditable to America. 
To say that he is beyond the ordinary 
philologist’s praise for breadth and accu- 
racy of scholarship, is to state only a 
part of his qualifications for editorial work. 
His watchfulness and critical acumen have 
made him dreaded as well as admired. At 
times he smiles at his oversights in proof- 
reading, but he has detected far more slips 
in the work of others than any have found 
in his publications. It is curious that 
his chief reputation and so much of his 
work should be in the field of syntax, 
while his essays, and little touches on every 
page in his most technical publications, 
show him to have a very marked and pic- 
turesque style of his own. But indeed no 
other scholar has done so much to show 
the necessity of a careful study of syntax 
for the proper understanding of a classical 
writer’s style. 


—The American Journal of Philology has 
had more rivals than it expected. Dr. Gil- 
dersleeve enumerates the American Journal 
of Archeology, Modern Language Notes, 
Hebraica, the Olassical Review, and the 
“long line of Studies and Bulletins, stretch- 
ing now from Massachusetts Bay’ to the 
Golden Gate,’”’ as having entered the field 
for which the Transactions of the Oriental 
Society and of the Philological Association 
were the sole publications before the 
founding of the American Journal of Phil- 
ology. Naturally, contributors as well as 
subscribers have been drawn from the more 
general to the more special publications. 
The philologists of the leading universi- 
ties have not made to the Journal as many 
contributions as might have been expected. 
But it has not suffered for lack of good 
material, and it continues to be the one 
national periodical which covers the whole 
field of philology. While it is devoted 
principally to classical philology, it has 
enough papers on themes connected with 
work in Sanskrit, linguistics, and all mod- 
ern languages and literatures, to stimulate 
the reader who is laboring in a neighboring 
department, and to acquaint him with the 
trend of modern discussions. The book-re- 
views and reports of periodicals, and the 
bibliography, are useful, and often excel- 





lent. Every reader turns first to the “Brief 
Mention,” in which the editor speaks fa- 
miliarly and entertainingly on philological 
topics. The chief complaint that American 
scholars bring against the Journal is that 
its care has kept its editor from publishing 
work of his own, which has been indefinite- 
ly postponed, but which we still hope may 
be given to the world. Dr. Gildersleeve, 
however, says that as to this he has no re- 
grets. “I should doubtless have had more 
books to my credit or discredit, as the case 
may be, and I have had to renounce a num- 
ber of projects that were near to my heart. 
But I do not know that I could have em- 
ployed my time better.” 


—Dr. Josiah Strong introduces to the 
readers of the Century the Prince of the 
Veis, Momolu Massaquoi, of Ghendimah, 
West Africa, who makes a strong plea to 
Christendom to be let alone in the attempt 
to develop an independent African civiliza- 
tion among his people, on a Christian ba- 
sis. The Prince was for a time a student 
in an American college, but returned to 
Africa to take the throne upon the death 
of his mother. A few years later he rep- 
resented his people as a member of the 
Parliament of Religions and the Ethnological 
Congress during the Chicago Exposition. 
His plea, in brief, is simply to have a free 
hand to introduce among his people such 
of the blessings of civilization as they can 
assimilate without having its vices forced 
upon them by outside pressure at the same 
time. His country comes within the Brit- 
ish protectorate of Sierra Leone. Such an 
appeal forms an excellent test of the sin- 
cerity of the claim that the Anglo-Saxon 
race enters such lands primarily on a be- 
nevolent mission. Melville E. Stone of the 
Associated Press tells of the reorganiza- 
tion which has been effected since the Span- 
ish-American war in the method of securing 
and transmitting news from France, Ger- 
many, and Italy—not very successfully for 
the peninsula, we must remark. Other arti- 
cles by Mr. Stone are to follow, the next on 
abolition of the Russian censorship on for- 
eign news. The experiences of the Amer- 
ican nurses who went to Japan are related 
by their leader, Mrs. Anita Newcomb Mc- 
Gee. In her opinion the recent rapid ad- 
vance in Japanese civilization resembles an 
attempt to walk vigorously with one foot 
while the opposite limb is heavily bandag- 
ed. The men are trying to get forward, 
while the women are lagging behind. 


—The great variety of country life in 
England is admirably set forth in ‘Pages 
from a Country Diary,’ by Percival Somers 
(London: Edwin Arnold; New York: Long- 
mans). It is the journal, for a year, of an 
English country gentleman who does a little 
of everything that one can do in the charm- 
ing counties and shires which lie to the 
south of London, even though one is not 
the owner of a great estate. A mere record 
of hunting, shooting, and fishing can be 
made interesting enough even when it ap- 
peals chiefly to the sportsman. Mr. Somers, 
however, pursues his sports not without 
philosophy; and the pages of his diary re- 
flect the life of the country people and the 
eccentricities of his friends more often than 
the excitements of the chase. Still, there 
is hardly an English sport in which, in the 
course of the year, he does not take part. 
He has a good deal to say about the various 
sorts of rough shooting that he enjoys in 





all parts of England, but his heart is in 
fishing. He tells amusing tales of sundry 
country-house visits paid with his wife, 
Belinda, and there is a verisimilitude about 
these descriptions which the modern novel 
ist of Mrs. Humphry Ward's pattern usually 


fails to achieve. His indictment of the food 
offered to the traveller in the hotels of 
English country-towns will be echoed by 


many an American who has explored ca- 
thedrais and made pilgrimages to the homes 
of authors on the most shocking diet that 
was ever devised, and at the most ruinous 
prices. One would think that the ‘‘motor- 
car’ which you may now meet in every 
English lane would have introduced some 
improvements in provincial English food; 
but one has only to remember the stale and 
chilly provender that one has to face at 
every English railway ‘‘refreshment room” 
to realize that the Englishman travelling in 
England cares not what else he eats if only 
he can secure cold beef and mustard. One 
little touch we cannot omit. Once Mr. So- 
mers encounters an American of what we 
may cali the travelling class. This was a 
lady bicyclist, “a professor or teacher at a 
great American scholastic establishment for 
women. She was about twenty-three, had 
for years cast off parental control; and her 
curiously fashioned bicycling costume, the 
blue veil that protected her complexion, 
her nickel-plated courier’s wallet, and her 
absurdly pointed shoes, sufficiently marked 
her nationality.’” She remarked, ‘through 
her charming little nose,"’ “Waal, ef you 
caynt mend your machine, I guess I'll hev 
to mend it for you,” which we are proud to 
say she did. When they parted, she electri- 
fied Mr. Somers by producing her card; on 
which he remarks: “Fancy an English 
school-teacher with a visiting-card!"’ In 
that ejaculation you may measure the Eng- 
lishman’s view of the dignity of the edu- 
cational profession. There are a few ex- 
cellent illustrations of English scenery in 
the book, and it can be confidently rec- 
ommended to all who care for records 
of outdoor life flavored with the philoso- 
phy of a genial observer of men and 
animals. 


—A useful book that seems to have es- 
caped due notice as yet in this country is 
Mr. Basil Worsfold’s edition of ‘The Pre- 
lude,’ in the King’s Poets series (London: 
The De La More Press, 1904). Though the 
definitive edition of this poem has still to 
appear, Mr. Worsfold’s is altogether the best 
thus far, since it brings together in com- 
pressed form practically all that is worth 
while in previous annotations, and also 
addg new material of considerable interest, 
such as the indications (pp. 381-383) of 
Wordsworth’s familiarity with the writings 
of Gibbon. Nevertheless, it is observable 
that the editor has not followed his poet to 
any great depth in reading either the his- 
tory or the geography current about the 
year 1800 or earlier. Wordsworth’s serious 
study of travel] literature and the like Is, 
indeed, a matter that has not been fully 
grasped by his editors hitherto, though it 
bears directly on the composition of his 
magnum opus. Mr. Nowell Smith, who be- 
longs to the future, being now engaged in 
tracing unidentified allusions throughout 
the poet’s entire works, should not blink a 
large number of direct and indirect refer- 
ences to the travels of Hearne, Bartram, 
Carver, Bruce, and others, many of which 
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are to be found in ‘The Prelude’ and ‘The 
Excursion.’ In the way of more positive 
criticism, we may question the advantage 
of quoting (p. 387) from the French of M. 
Legouis’s ‘La Jeunesse de William Words- 
worth,’ when Mr. Worsfold knows (p. 421) of 
an excellent translation in English. Objec- 
tion may be raised also to the opinion (p. 
392) that the poet’s ‘‘mental development 
on the lines of creative literature would 
have been siunted [at Cambridge] by close 
study in a branch of human knowledge 
so rigid in its processes of thought as 
mathematics.’”’ Mr. Worsfold is seemingly 
unaware of Wordsworth’s later application 
to mathematics, about the time when ‘The 
Prelude’ was incipient. He should _ be- 
think himself of the rigorous processes of 
thought hinted at in the ‘Ode to Duty’ and 
the sonnet commencing ‘‘Nuns fret not at 
their convent’s narrow room.’ He should 
also reflect on the nature of some of the 
studies of Plato, Dante, and Milton, before 
cherishing too warmly any belief so foreign 
to the genius of Wordsworth as that the 
imagination of pure science, however 
“rigid,” is at all inimical to poetry. 


A rather laborious piece of archzeo- 
logical work in a small field has been well 
performed by Miss Caroline Ransom in her 
‘Couches and Beds of the Gréeks, Etruscans, 
and Romans’ (University of Chicago Press). 
Her investigation, in so far as it is orig- 
inal, depends upon an examination of monu- 
mental sources; from the literary she 
draws little, and that out of the usual 
handbooks. The volume, a fine quarto, is 
beautifully illustrated by many full-page 
plates and cuts, and the text shows evi- 
dence of a scholarly study of them, and, 
what is almost better, the application of 
much common sense. It is, for instance, 
laudable that Miss Ransom recognizes what 
so many have ignored, that wall paintings 
of Roman times cannot be taken as evi- 
dence for contemporary things, and that the 
shortness of the beds on Greek vases and 
in other forms of art is apt to be a mere 
arbitrary convention. Her enterprise in 
causing a furniture factory in Chicago to 
make a large working drawing from the 
odd-looking couch on a certain Greek vase 
is likewise commendable. The drawing 
clearly shows that the design on the vase 
is no mere artist's dream, but structurally 
practicable. We miss, however, any dis- 
tinct statement of what Miss Ransom con- 
sliders to have been the usual width of 
the dining couches on which thé ancients 
reclined at meals, and this indeed is a 
common defect in the handbooks. The 
only instance in which Miss Ransom seems 
to have noted this point is in the case of 
a couch (wrongly restored as a seat), at 
Lyons, the width of which she gives as 
% em, This seems almost impossibly 
narrow, The Boscoreale couch is 1.2 m. 
wide, and small enough at that. In any 
event, we may be thankful that the pro- 
miseuous custom of reclining at table, 
three on a couch, is a thing of the past. 
Modern dinner-parties are crowded enough, 
in all conscience. But the greater part of 
this book is devoted to considerations of 
materials, technique, and ornamentation, 
and here we have only to suggest that, on 
the necks of horses and mules which serve 
to support the couch head cushions, the 
collar which puzzles Miss Ransom seems to 
be about the same as that which appears on 





the mill-horses and mules in the two well- 
known Vatican reliefs. 


A GERMAN VIEW OF ITALY. 


Italy: A Popular Account of the Coun- 
try, its People and its Institutions (in- 
cluding Malta and Sardinia). By Pro- 
fessor W. Deecke. With numerous maps 
and illustrations. Translated by H. A. 
Nesbitt, M. A. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co.; New York: Macmillan. 
1904, 

This handsome volume contains an elabo- 
rate account of Italy, worked out with true 
German thoroughness by a German profes- 
sor. It contains many illustrations, the 
subjects of which have been judiciously 
selected. It covers pretty nearly every 
aspect in which the land and its inhabitants 
can be regarded. Beginning with the 
boundaries of the country and the ancient 
attempts at geographical description, it 
proceeds to treat of the orography and 
freneral features of the surface, goes on to 
the geology and the climate, giving inci- 
dentally an account of the volcanic phe- 
nomena, and touching briefly on the ani- 
mals and plants. The various elements 
of the population are then described, with 
a short sketch of the history, and a fuller 
account of products, trade and manufac- 
tures. Fifty pages are devoted to politi- 
eal institutions, including finance, in- 
ternal communications, and education; four- 
teen pages to the Church, twenty-eight 
pages to art, language, and science. The 
rest of the book, about one hundred pages, 
is occupied by a topographical description 
of various parts of the peninsula and the 
adjoining isles. Sardinia comes properly 
into this description, as it belongs to Italy, 
both ethnologically, linguistically and po- 
litically. Corsica does not come in, though it 
is Italian in respect of history, and to a 
large extent of speech also, being no 
doubt omitted because it has for more 
than a century been attached to France. 
But with some inconsistency the isles of 
Malta and Gozo are included, though they 
have not had any political connection with 
Italy since the days of the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, who granted them to the Knights 
of St. John. From the latter, as every 
one knows, they passed tu the English, who 
still hold this little group. Italian is no 
doubt largely spoken by the educated class 
in Malta, but the native Maltese tongue 
is a corrupt dialect of Arabic, and the peo- 
ple are in no sense Italians, whereas the 
Corsicans are much more Italian’ than 
French. 

Taking the book as a whole, it is a care- 
ful and intelligent piece of work, clearly 
and simply written, and generally accurate. 
We have noted a certain number of errors 
in fact, but none of great importance, 
though there are some errors in nomencla- 
ture, and some mistakes in the accounts 
given of particular places. The translator 
has now and then used German forms of ex- 
pression which surprise us. For instance, 
he calls Styria “Styria mark,” an odd way 
of rendéring into English the German 
“Steyermark”; he speaks of the ‘“Ligurian- 
Cektish” language; he refers to the Ter- 
glou as “Triglaue,” a name upder which 
American readers will hardly recognize the 
striking peak which they see from Venice 
on a clear morning in the far northeastern 





horizon. “Triglav” is no doubt the local 
Slavonic word, but it would ‘have been bet- 
ter to use the well-established name. 
(Apropos of mountains, we _ should like 
to know what authority the author has 
for repeatedly referring to Monte Amiata 
in Tuscany as a voleano. Its summit is 
a mass of conglomerate rock). Among 
other mistakes in nomenclature (some, 
no doubt, due to the printer) we may 
note “Trepani” for Trapani (on p. 71), 
“Molye’” for Motye (p. 443), “Stymean’’ 
for Elymzan (p.444). The renderings of 
German terms do not always convey the 
true meaning in English; e. g., the reference 
to the “precipice’’ of Achradina on page 
438, where ‘‘plateau’’ would have better de- 
scribed the nature of the ground; the term 
“pedestal” applied to the steep ridge on 
which Girgenti stands, and ‘‘cone”’ for the 
rocky hill of Enna, also a ridge, with pre- 
cipitous sides and a flat tabular top, but by 
no means a cone, 

A book which amounts to an encyclopedic 
description of Italy from so many points of 
view cannot easily be dealt with from 
all or even most of those points, so we 
must be content to refer to a few only. The 
topographical part is really something be- 
tween a gazetteer and a guide-book, fit to 
be used for reference rather than to be 
read continuously. The descriptions it con- 
tains are generally correct—we have noted 
a few inaccuracies, but of no great mo- 
ment, in the historical references; and the 
summary accounts of Sardinia and Malta 
are well done, dwelling upon the points of 
most importance. On the other hand, the 
sketch of Italian history is somewhat su- 
perficial and meagre, nor is it always 
correct in details. To talk of “the pre- 
tended Donation of Pepin” is to dismiss a 
difficult question in a cavalier and mislead- 
ing way. The Emperor Conrad III. did not 
“abandon” Italy; the expression ‘“‘Romisher 
[sic] Kaiser der Deutschen Nation’”’ is a 
great deal later than the Emperor Otto L, 
to whom it is attributed; the Emperor Fred- 
erick II. obtained the crown with the aid 
and not (as stated in the text) against the 
opposition of the Pope. The municipal re- 
publics of the Middle Ages are dealt with 
in a cursory and unsatisfactory way, nor is 
the brief narrative of the movement for 
unity and independence since the Napoleon- 
ic domination of Italy at all adequate. 
Cavour is barely referred to; Mazzini is 
not even mentioned; nothing is said of the 
Roman Republic of 1849 and its suppression 
by the French. 

The account of the natural resources and 
products of Italy, her manufactures, com- 
merece, and agriculture, is, on the other 
hand, very well executed, bringing together 
in a compact form a great deal of useful 
information, Dr. Deecke’s figures are often 
very instructive as regards the effects upon 
trade and upon the condition of the people 
of a protective tariff, for they show how 
much industry, including agriculture, suf- 
fers by the Imposition of duties which im- 
poverish tthe masses and check the introduc- 
tion of improvements. But he does not. 
seem himself to draw the appropriate 
conclusions, being apparently, though ex- 
tremely intelligent and well informed, him- 
self under the dominion of protectionist 
notions, like so many of his German coun- 
trymen. He passes a rather too unqualified 
censure wpon the scheme of mezzeria, or, as 
it is called in France, the métayer system— 
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that system in which there is a kind of 
partnership between landlord and tenant; 
the former giving the land, and the latter 
paying his rent in a share of the produce. 
The plan has its faults, but in some regions 
of Italy (as, for instance, in Romagna) we 
have seen it work in a fairly satisfactory 
way. And throughout this chapter the dif- 
ferences between the various parts of Italy 
are perhaps not quite sufficiently empha- 
sized. As the historical antecedents of the 
provinces which belonged to the kingdom of 
Naples were more unfavorable even than 
those of the States of the Church, and the 
latter again worse than those of Tuscany o1 
Lombardy or Piedmont, so both the eco- 
nomic and the moral conditions of Southern 
Italy and Sicily stand to-day far behind 
those of the northern half of the penin- 
sula. 

In the description of the government and 
politics of the country, our author, fond as 
he is of Italy, cannot conceal his Germanic 
distaste for forms which democracy has tak- 
en. His strictures on the selfishness and 
place-hunting and inconstancy and not in- 
frequent corruption among the politicians 
are warranted by much that has happened 
during the last thirty years; but he scarce- 
ly makes sufficient allowance for the diffi- 
culties which the nation has had to en- 
counter in the absence of all political expe- 
rience and in the ignorance and supersti- 
tion of the bulk of the population. He pro- 
nounces local government to be everywhere. 
except in some of the north Italian towns, 
tainted by intrigue and jobbery. It is, he 
declares, run by small cliques in their own 
interest, with no sense of responsibility to 
the community. The poor especially suf- 
fer, and to the discontent thus caused are 
due the occasional outbreaks of disorder 
in the southern provinces and Romagna. 
For this view there is too much founda- 
tion. 

The chapter on Art, Language, and Sci- 
ence tells the ordinary reader pretty much 
what he will find in one of our popular cy- 
clopwdias, but very little more. As an his- 
torical review, it is superficial; as a pres- 
entation of recent achievements or present 
tendencies, it is incomplete. The survey of 
Italian philosophic literature does not men- 
tion Giambattista Vico; and, in reviewing 
the Italian science of to-day, nothing is said 
ef the vigorous school of political econo- 
mists which has recently arisen and which 
holds a respectable place among European 
students of this subject. Dr. Deecke’s crit- 
icisms of modern Italian architecture, with 
its dull and yet pretentious monotony; of 
modern Italian sculpture, with its want of 
repose and dignity; of modern Italian paint- 
ing, with its garish color and tendency 
towards sensationalism, are adl of them 
justified. They are indeed quite familiar 
to those who know the streets, the interiors 
of public buildings, and the exhibitions of 
the country. He does not, however, al- 
though his work is historical as well as 
descriptive, attempt to account for these 
faults. To some extent, faults, similar if 
not quite the same, appear in the recent 
art of Germany and of England. But the 
phenomenon strikes one more in Italy, be- 
cause the nation is one which has received 
from nature, as its achievements in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centu- 
ries prove, an exceptionally strong taste 
and talent for artistic production; and be- 
cause the old susceptibility to sense im- 





pressions and to beauty is still evident, and 
indeed active, in the people. No peasantry 
in Europe makes upon the traveller who 
wanders alone among them the impression 
of so quick and so fine an intelligence as 
the Italian villagers possess. With all their 
slovenliness and the dirt they are willing 
to live in, they have a feeling for beauty 
and elegance. Why, then, is creative ar- 
tistic talent at so low an ebb? This is a 
question which Dr. Deecke does not atte mpt 
to answer. Perhaps we ought not to ex- 
pect an answer from him, for his treatise 
does not profess to be a philosophical in- 
quiry, but only a description of actual 
facts; and, though he indicates the sources 
of political weakness in Italy, he is not 
bound to attempt the more difficult task of 
social and moral analysis. 

taly remains the most intere sting of all 
European countries, not only by her art, 
but by her history and by her scenery 
Nowhere else is there either so much 
natural beauty, or so many associations of 
nature with great events and remarkable 
persons. There is hardly a city (especially, 
of course, in Northern and Middle Italy and 
in Sicily) which has not got something of 
interest to show, be it a church or a 
castle or a palace or a picture or the 
arch of a Roman bridge So much has 
happened in the long ages since history 
began to trace the struggles of Greeks and 
Latins, of Etruscans and Oscans and Gauls 
that every few miles one passes a spot 
whose name suggests some well-remember 
ed incident. Hence perhaps the interest 
which all civilized nations are obliged to 
take in the fortunes of Italy. She is a sort 
of second fatherland to every educated 
mind. It is the more natural that we 
should desire to see her free, prosperous, 
and happy because she excites no alarm in 
any other nation, having still so much lee- 
way to make up that she cannot be formid- 
able even to her nearest neighbors, much 
less to nations lying far away. Forty-five 
years have now passed since she became 
one State under the House of Savoy, and 
thirty-five since her capital was planted at 
Rome. The progress made in those years 
has been less than her friends in other 
countries had hoped for, and certainly less 
than her people themselves expected. There 
is still great economic depression in many 
rural districts, still great poverty and some 
disconteat among the industrial workers 
Politics are not on a high plane, and the 
generation to which Cavour, Mazzini, Manin, 
D'Azeglio, Aurelio Saffi, and Garibaldi be- 
longed, or even that somewhat later gen- 
eration which included Ricasoli and Min- 
ghetti and Terenzio Mamiani, is remember- 
ed as a race of heroes to whom no equals 
are found in the publie life of to-day 
Nevertheless, the prospects are on the 
whole encouraging. The finances of the 
country are better than they were some 
years ago, and taxation, though very heavy, 
does not threaten a further rise. Order 
has been established almost everywhere; 
it is only in Sicily and Sardinia that acts 
of brigandage, now quite exceptional, oc- 
eur. Education makes rapid progress 
Moreover, the population has three remark 
able elements of strength. It is prolific, 
showing an increase which enables it to 
send out a vast body of emigrants, many 
of whom might no doubt, under better ad- 
ministration, be kept in the country to de- 
velop the thinly peopled districts. It is in- 
dustrious, for though one sees many lazy 





folk in the streets of Naples or Palermo, 
one sees also abundant proof of strenuous 
toil among the rural peasantry and among 
the operatives of the North And, thirdly, 
it is (as already observed) highly intelli 

gent, capable of excelling in ali occupations 
that need skill and taste There is there 

fore no reason to be despondent about th 

future of Italy; nor can she be fairly judged 
by some of the immigrants whom she sends 
to the United States When one consid 
ers how serious and long-continued was the 
misgovernment from which two-thirds of 
the peninsula suffered down till 1859, and 
what economic and moral evils that mis 
government left behind it, one feels that 
the right way to judge her is not by a 
comparison with Germany, France, and 
England, but by noting how much better 
things are now than they were a century 
ago, when the dawn of a freer life was 
just beginning to break 


The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer and Others: 
Being a Reproduction in Facsimile of the 
First Collected Edition (1532) from the 
Copy in the British Museum. With an In 
troduction by Walter W. Skeat, [etc.]. Ox 
ford University Press; New York H 
Frowde. 1905 
It is a far ery from Dryden's moderniza 

tions of Chaucer to the text now before us, 

but the process of restitution has been 
gradual and regular In the seventeenth 
century, Chaucer's language was regarded 
as cbsolete, his narrative as archaic, his 
verse as crippled, his reputation as depart- 
ing. Kinaston, turning the “Troilus” into 
Latin in 1635, was praised for his ‘noble ad- 
venture” in translating a book “not tracta 
ble to every hand"; Waller deplored the 
lost glory of Chaucer's numbers, of which 
the sense alone remained; and Dryden, with 
genuine interest and affection prompting 
his efforts, won his contemporaries to ap- 
prove of the substance of Chaucer only by 
spicing and dressing it to their taste. The 
eighteenth century goes two steps further: 
Urry’s edition of 1721, barbarous as it Is, 
starts from the assumption that Chaucer's 
verse was good if freed from the errors of 
the manuscripts; and the editions of Mo 
rell and of Tyrwhitt bring scholarship to 
the stage of endeavoring to find, by com 
parison of the manuscripts, what Chaucer 
actually wrote. Looking back at Tyrwhitt 
through the perspective of a century and 
a quarter, we recognize, whatever quarrel 
we have with his patchwork textual meth- 
ods, that no saner or sounder scholar has 
yet essayed to interpret Chaucer to us, and, 
moreover, that no edition of the poet has 
since been offered us which marks an 
advance beyond Tyrwhitt’s text so great 
that we can afford to disregard him. Ma 
terials for such an edition the nineteenth 
century accumulated in masses after the 
founding of the Chaucer Society by Furni- 
vall in 1868. The text of Chaucer had been 
modernized to save it from oblivion; it had 
been respelled and revised to rescue it 
from undeserved censure; it had been edit 
ed from the manuscripts to demonstrate to 
the ear what it really was; and it was now 
printed diplomatically to prove to the eye 
how far all editions departed from the 
manuscripts. One more step remained, and 

we are taking it. <A facsimile of the 1522 

Chaucer lies before us; a facsimile of Cax- 

ton’s print of Chaucer's “Anelida” is in 
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press; and a movement is on foot to re- 
produce in photogravure more of the manu- 
scripts and early or scarce prints lying in 
foreign libraries beyond the reach of that 
increasing number of students whom no 
edition, however painstaking, can satisfy. 
This movement may or may not include 
further Chauceriana, but it is a reflection 
of the new spirit abroad, which Furnivall 
aroused—the desire for the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 

The scholarly may indeed ask, while look- 
ing at the noble facsimile before us, Why 
have the Delegates of the Oxford University 
Press thought it necessary to send out this 
work with so detailed and academic an in- 
troduction? What occasion is there for forc- 
ing into the same cover with the photo- 
graphed pages a large-type reiteration of 
what we can all read jin the notes and in- 
troductions to Professor Skeat’s various 
textbooks and in his‘Chaucer Canon’? With- 
out imitating the seventeenth-century lexi- 
cographers who always quoted Chaucer in 
blackletter, one may still prefer, when 
buying such a facsimile as this, to draw his 
profit and pleasure from pages undisturbed 
by echoes of the classroom, by that note of 
jocularity with which the way is beguiled 
for the drowsy or indifferent student, or by 
the exclamation-points, the ‘startling,’ 
“absurd,” “comic,” etc., with which Profes- 
sor Skeat is wont, Prospero-like, to stimu- 
late inattentive Mirandas. 

Another and a less debatable supplement 
to Chaucer within these covers is the list of 
subscribers. One thousand copies of the 
facsimile have been printed, while the sub- 
scription-list comprises two hundred and 
fifty names or more. Some thirty-five of 
these are bookdealers, American and for- 
eign, to whom the work is doubtless an in- 
vestment, About twenty copies, judging 
from this list alone, come to America; and 
of these, two go to Boston, one to New 
York, three to Chicago, one to the Congres- 
sional Library, to Cornell, to Harvard, to 
the Peabody Institute at Baltimore, to Wil- 
liams College, to Syracuse University, and 
to the State Universities of Iowa, Kansas, 
and Michigan. The positive evidence of 
this list and the negative are almost equally 
interesting—more interesting in the case of 
a Chaucer reprint than in that of the Shak- 
spere First Follo—for a purchase of the 
Chaucer probably bespeaks an actual de- 
sire, while the Shakspere might be bought 
in folio on a principle similar to that which 
sometimes prompts the purchase in octa- 
vo, viz., that no gentlemanly University 
should be without it. Were it not 
that nothing can He like figures, we 
should be tempted to infer that the Chau- 
cerlan interests of the Mississippi Valley 
were quite as keen as those of the New Eng- 
land States, and that the course of Chau- 
cerlan empire had not yet crossed the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Upon the text itself no comment is neces- 
sary. The choice of this particular Chau- 
cer, however, is a matter upon which some 
remark does not come amiss. Previous to 
1532 there had been issueg of various por- 
tions of Chaucer's works. Caxton printed 
the “Canterbury Tales’’ twice, and printed 
also, separately, several of the shorter 
poems, the translation of “‘Boethius,” and 
the ‘“‘Troilus and Cressida.’ His successors 
printed the “Canterbury Tales"’ a number of 
times, and in 1626 Richard Pynson issued 
a three-part work which included the “Can- 





terbury Tales,” the “Troilus,” the “Parle- 
ment of Foules,”’ the “House of Fame,” and 
some poets not by Chaucer. The folio of 
1532, compiled by William Thynne, clerk 
of the kitchen to Henry VIII., a man of 
means and an ardent admirer of Chaucer, 
was the first collection which claimed on its 
title-page to be the Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer; and this it is which is here re- 
produced. As the First Folio, it possesses 
great bibliographical interest for us; as the 
fountain-head of the long current of cor- 
ruption, textual, canonical, and biographi- 
cal, which meandered through the two fol- 
lowing centuries, it is also of moment. Five 
of its Chaucerian poems have been printed 
by the Chaucer Society; and of the many 
non-Chaucerian texts which Thynne in- 
cluded in the collection, some twelve have 
been used by Professor Skeat as basis for 
editing. It may be suggestive to advocates 
of facsimiles to learn that a comparison of 
this “Legend of Good Women” text with 
the Chaucer Society’s diplomatic print 
shows, in the Prologue, five slight errors. 

The work is much less expensive than 
was the Shakspere First Folio. With the 
duty, the volume costs the American sub- 
scriber about thirty-two dollars; the non- 
subscriber may procure it at the Oxford 
Press’s New York branch by paying the 
fifty dollars at which the facsimile is priced 
in their circular. It is to be hoped that this 
publication marks a beginning, and that, 
along with the thoroughgoing revision of 
the chronology of Chaucer’s works now ap- 
proaching, the next generation of scholars 
will see their duty in the accumulation of 
such evidence as this, rather than in edit- 
ing. The enormous labors of Dr. Furnivall 
have offered to every worker who can reach 
the Parallel-Texts the chance of assisting 
in uncovering the real Chaucer; but we 
have as yet in print only about one-eighth 
of the material for the ‘Canterbury Tales,”’ 
to leave other needs unmentioned. 


The Tragedies of Seneca. Rendered into 
English Verse by Ella Isabel Harris, 
Ph.D., Yale. H. Frowde. 1904. 


As dramatic literature, these tragedies 
are by many competent judges deemed lit- 
tle better than rhetorical trash. They are 
perhaps the worst extant specimen of an- 
cient belles-lettres, and probably owe their 
survival solely to Seneca’s great reputation 
as a philosopher. He must be indeed an 
incorrigible lover of fustian who would wish 
to make, or read, a translation of them for 
their own sake; but Miss Harris justifies 
her work by the “constant allusion to the 
influence of Seneca upon the development 
of English tragedy.” This seems a suffi- 
cient reason, and also justifies the accept- 
ance of the certainly unauthentic ‘‘Octavia” 
and of the dubious ‘Hercules Gteus” as 
part of Seneca’s work, since they were 
doubtless so regarded by our early tragics. 
If the translator has chosen to put these 
plays into English blank verse, no one has 
a right to complain; though we can see no 
very good reason for attempting to adum- 
brate their ancient metrical form. If, how- 
ever, we grant that it may be useful to 
clothe these poor plays in the robes of 
their betters, in order to make their influ- 
ence seem more plausible, we must differ 
from Miss Harris as to the use of the same 
verse in the choruses. If anything per- 
taining to form needs to be preserved in 





translating the ancient drama, it is the dis- 
tinction between the lyrical parts and the 
dialogue. What would become of the lyrics 
interspersed in Shakspere’s plays if they 
were reduced to the metre of the dialogue? 
Nor can we believe Miss Harris’s poetic 
powers unequal, as she declares, to the 
task, had she rightly conceived it. It was 
not necessary to attempt any close imita- 
tion of the metres: any unrhymed metre 
longer or shorter than her blank verse 
would have sufficed to distinguish them. 
Her easy blank verse shows that she could 
have handled unrhymed lyrics of the Span- 
ish type sufficiently well. 

We must also differ from her judgment in 
the matter of annotation. She writes for 
those who have “inadequate command of 
Latin,”’ and presumably of Greek. It seems 
unreasonable to expect such readers to un- 
derstand the endless multitude of far- 
fetched, pretentious, and too often fatuous 
allusions to mythology with which these 
plays are crammed; and it is clear that 
without this understanding such a reader 
must fail to grasp at least one important 
feature of their influence. 

The translation is very unequal. That it 
fails in its purpose we certainly should not 
say; but, while many long passages may 
bravely challenge any fair and generous 
criticism, there are others in which the 
translator has not attained her usual level. 
It has seemed fairer to comment on a few 
such connected passages than to take up 
scattered errors. We number the verses 
doubly, the second number always that of 
the translation. 

In the “Mad Hercules,” v. 6 (7), the 
original mentions Arctos (Ursa Major); the 
translation gives us Arcturus, quite another 
constellation (Bootes). In v. 8 (8), speaking 
of Taurus, lawatur dies recenti vere is ren- 
dered “‘the day grows long’’; but lavo here 
more probably means ‘‘to open,” for the 
ancient vernal equinox lay between Aries 
and Taurus, and there the sun rose at the 
beginning cf spring. The ancients certain- 
ly knew that the days begin to lengthen 
several months earlier. In v. 9 (10) per 
undas is a pro-adjective qualifying vector. 
The bull that shines in heaven as the con- 
stellation Taurus was the carrier of Buropa 
“through the waves.” The translator gives 
this qualification to the verb “shines.” In 
vv. 14 15 (15, 16), hine Tyndaride micant, 
quibusque natis mobilis tellus stetit, the 
translation refers quibus to the Tyndaride— 
“for birth of these the floating land stood 
still”—which the added que forbids. More- 
over, there is no such myth about the birth 
of Castor and Pollux; the reference is to 
that of Apollo and Diana, for whose sake 
the floating island Ortygia was finally an- 
chored. In-v. 25 (29), when, for the beget- 
ting of Hercules, the night was prolonged, 
Phoebus delayed to shine on the Bastern sea 
(Eoo mari). This is rendered ‘“‘lit the West- 
ern sky,” though Zous, from the Greek name 
of the dawn, never could mean ‘‘western.” 
The sun was late, but certainly did not 
rise in the west. In v. 48 (55) the word 
opima is translated “wealth,” as if it were 
opes. Opima stands, of course, for spolia 
opima, the spoils taken by a commander in 
single combat from the leader of the enemy. 
In v. 70 (84) mundus is translated “world”; 
but Hercules never bore the world on his 
shoulders, which, indeed, the laws of me- 
chanics would seem to forbid. When he 
relieved Atlas, it was the vault of heaven 
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that he bore up. In v. 79 (95), if Miss Har- 
ris had remembered her Horace (Od. L., xv., 
7, 8), she would not have translated rumpere 
imperium Jovis by “storm Jove’s realm.” 
The true meaning here is “dethrone,” In 
v. 81 (97) Sicily is called Doris tellus, “that 
Dorian land,” beeause it was colonized by 
Dorians; but from this to calling it ‘‘Doria,” 
which is a part of Hellas, is a far cry. 

Turning now to the “Medea,” we find 
Medea in v. 3 invoking “Pallas, who taught 
the tamer of the seas [meaning Tiphys] to 
steer the Argo.’ This is based on the in- 
ferior reading domitorem in codex A. 
Now Tiphys was not yet the tamer of the 
sea, if he ever could be called so who did 
not live to complete the voyage. The bet- 
ter reading adopted by Leo, whose text is 
the basis of this version, is domituram, and 
applies to the ship, and not the pilot. In 
v. 12 (18) we read, “Persephone by better 
faith betrayed.” How can one be betrayed 
by better faith, or by merely good faith? 
The original has raptam, “stolen” or ‘“‘ray- 
ished.” Pluto was faithful to her after he 
carried her off, while Jason, in like circum- 
stances, betrayed Medea. In v. 40 (47, 48) 
“seek to find revenge through thine own 
bowels” (viscera) might, indeed, refer to 
Medea’s murder of her own children; but 
ipsa does not mean “thy own,” nor has 
Medea yet formed any purpose against her 
children. Not until verses 924, 925 (898, 
899) does she decide on such a plan. The 
reference here is to the poisoned robe with 
which Jason’s bride was to be destroyed 
when “the seeds of flame’’ were to ‘“‘pene- 
trate her very heart and veins.”” In v. 48 
(54) memoravi, “I have rehearsed,”’ is ren- 
dered, “I remember.’”” What Medea really 
says is that her early crimes, which she 
has just mentioned, are mild in comparison 
with what she jis about to do. 


Again, in the “‘Phedra,’’ v. 1156 (1212), 
“What fury animated thee and with what 
grief?” is a question not over-pregnant with 
meaning. The original has, ‘““‘What mad- 
ness incites thee moved with passion’’? 
In v. 1158 (1214) the original pictures 
Phedra leaning over the corpse of Hippo- 
lytus and beating her breast (planctus supra 
corpus invisum). This picture is wholly lost 
in the translation, ‘“‘Why beat thy bosom 
for such hated dead?” In v. 1161 (1217, 
1218) the sea is called Tethys, the name of 
a marine goddess. After this it seems hardly 
the right thing to speak of ‘‘its’’ bosom. In v. 
1164, 1165 (1221, 1222) the _ original 
makes Phedra address Theseus’. as 
“thou who didst never return, with 
safety to thine own,” 4 e¢., “with- 
out peril or damage to thy kin,’”’ in 
allusion to the death of A°geus and of Hip- 
polytus. This is tamely and ambiguous- 
ly turned into the statement “thou 
ne’er returnedst safely to thy home,” 
which most readers would _ certain- 
ly take to mean that Theseus never 
got home safe. In verses 1166, 1167 (1224, 
1225) the all-important word coniugum, 
which shows that Theseus brought death to 
his own through his love, or hatred, of his 
wives (love for Phedra and hatred of 
Ariadne), is entirely omitted, leaving the 
bare statement ‘“‘through love or hate’ 
which would naturally mean love or hate 
of his kindred. In v. 1169 (1227) the trans- 
lation, ‘Did Sinis or Procrustes scatter thus 
thy members?” is an inept question from 
any point of view. The original bas, “What 





Sinis or Procrustes, etc,” which is a not 
unnatural rhetorical question. In v. 1191 
(1254) Phaedra addresses Athens (Athen#). 
The translation makes her address the god- 
dess Athena. Lastly, in v. 1195 (1260), the 
powerful word iacet, “lies dead,’ is lost in 
the translation, ‘“‘The youth is pure,” though 
the idea might so easily have been at least 
suggested by saying, “This youth was pure.” 

Slips like these, even were they far more 
numerous than they are, would not serious- 
ly impair the usefulness of this work for 
those for whose benefit it was undertaken. 
It is no small affair to translate in verse 
some twelve thousand lines of such unnat- 
ural and stilted Latin as these plays are 
written in. We cannot wonder if the trans- 
lator has sometimes nodded over her hercu- 
lean task. 


Thomas Moore. By Stephen Gwynn. (Eng- 
lish Men of Letters Series.) The Macmil- 
lan Co. 1905. 

Mr. John Morley’s series continues to out- 
grow its title. It has already admitted 
three women and an American, and more 
than one Irishman besides Moore. But, 
in spite of his “Irish Melodies,” and a 
sentimental interest in the fortunes of Ire- 
land, Tom Moore was not a typical Irish 
poet. He was not one of those whom 
we picture setting their faces towards the 
west, turning their backs on the English 
oppressors, like Kathaleen Ny-Houlihan, 
the spirit of Ireland. One has only to re- 
member Mangan, that despairing dreamer, 
the poet of ‘‘Dark Rosaleen,” to realize that 
poets with the true Irish note wrote in 
Moore’s own day the poetry of sorrow, 
haunted and grief-stricken: 

“In alien paths their tired feet bled; 


The laurel crowns that decked the head 
Were thorn-set underneath."’ 


Irish poetry, even when written in English, 
expressed inevitably the griefs of exile, of 
famine, of oppression. We are not forget- 
ting the inspiration that produced the 
““Wearin’ of the Green’’ and the “Shan Van 
Vocht,’’ which express the pride of the de- 
feated and have more defiance in them than 
despair. They were born of the reaction, 
like the poetry of wild and reckless gaiety 
which for so long was regarded in England 
as typical of the Celtic temperament. But 
the truth is, that the Irish Celt is deeply 
serious and deeply melancholy. When he 
can no longer with justice express only the 
woes and the resentment of Ireland, he 
turns naturally to mysticism, like Mr. Yeats 
or Lionel Johnson, and fixes his eyes on in- 
terests remote from the material world. 
Now, Moore had no spark of Celtic magic 
or mystery, and his patriotism is always a 
little sentimental and unimpassioned: 
“Silent, oh Moyle, be the roar of thy water, 
Break not, ye breezes, your chain of repose, 
While murmuring mournfully, Lir’s lonely daughter 
Tells to the night-star her tale of woes." 


That is how an Anglicized Irishman writes 
of scenes which he has found decidedly less 
comfortable and less amusing than London. 
For true Irish pathos one must turn to an- 
other poet: 
‘‘Wathers o’' Moyle an’ the white gulls fiyin’, 
Since I was near ye what have I seeu? 
Deep great seas, an’ a sthrong wind sighin’ 
Night and day where the waves are green 


Wathers o’ Moyle, | hear ye callin’ 
Clearer for balf o’ the world between. 





Antrim hills an’ the wet rain fallin’, 
Whiles ye are hearer than snowtops keen 
Dreams o° the night an’ a night wind callia’ 
What is the half o' the world between?’ 


On the desolateness of Ireland, on her 
waste of waters, on the green bogs and “the 
same soft rain,’ Moore frankly turned his 
back. He loved the noise and lights and 
wealth of London, and there is hardly more 
poignancy of feeling in his Irish melodies 
than in the Persian ditties of “Lalla 
Rookh.” 

Not long after his death, Moore's ‘Life’ 
was written by his friend Lord John Rus- 
sell, and to that biography in eight volumes 
there is little to add. Wherever one catches 
a glimpse of Moore, whether in Lord By- 
ron’s letters or in his own diary and corre 
spondence, he shows no trace of what is 
often euphemistically called the artistic 
temperament. There is no complexity about 
his character, nothing to soften or explain 
away. Those who think, as a few thought 
in his own day, that a gocd deal of his 
poetry is too sensuous (“‘licentious’’ was 
the old-fashioned epithet used by his con- 
temporaries), may take comfort from the 
fact that of all literary lives his wag the 
most correct. He was a devoted son and 
brother, and was never ashamed of the 
small grocer’s shop in Dublin which was 
his Irish home. When he could not induce 
his mother to receive Lord Lansdowne, who 
was with him in Dublin, he walked his dis- 
tinguished friend past her window so that 
she might see and be seen. He married, 
young, a pretty actress, who was not, like 
himself, at home in every society; but he 
was a mode] husband and father. There is 
no opening for gossip in all his long inter- 
course with the rich and idle women who 
adored him and his poetry, and In his busi- 
ness relations he was honorable to the 
point of Quixotism. The biographer of this 
blameless, though worldly, poet is there- 
fore reduced to writing a panegyric, but 
Mr. Gwynn has made his brief sketch in- 
teresting enough. 

Moore’s lyrics were written to be sung, 
and in such songs ideas are out of place. A 
succession of charming sentiments that will 
catch the attention easily, a smooth flow of 
simple words, he could turn off with a 
lightness and spirit that lifted even the 
British drawing-room song above itself. It 
would not be fair to compare such compo- 
sitions with the poetry of Wordsworth and 
Shelley. They wrote for a later generation 
of readers. Moore wrote for the evening 
parties of his friends. It is hard for the 
reader of to-day, whose ear has been train- 
ed by the lyric metres of a virtuoso like 
Swinburne or Tennyson, to realize how 
original and varied were, for his generation, 
the metres of Moore. It was partly be- 
cause he wrote for music that he had to 
range wider than the few hackneyed types 
of couplet and quatrain then in general use. 
Mr. Gwynn quotes 
“The dream of those days when firet I sung thee is 

o'er,”’ 
as a metrical effect wholly new in English, 
“The peculiarity of these metres—the drag- 
ging, wavering cadence that half balks the 
ear—is the distinctive characteristic of 
Irish verse. No English poet, so far as I 
know, has caught it” (p. 179). Surely, Swin- 
burne caught it in 
“Who is this that site by the way, the wilid way 
side?"’ 
Moore did pot know any Irish, and shared 
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the wish of O’Connell that it might die out, 
but he reproduced in English the rhythms 
of Irish folk-song, basing his work “on 
Irish tunes, composed in the primitive man- 
ner before music was divorced from poet- 
ry.’ Mr. Gwynn’s last chapter of “General 
Appreciation” is well worth reading by 
students of English poetry, however little 
they may care for Tom Moore. An appen- 
dix contains a full bibliography of Moore’s 
compositions. 


Illustrations of Trish History and Topogra- 
phy. Mainly of the Seventeenth Century. 
By C. Litton Falkiner. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 

Mr. Falkiner is well known as an indus- 
trious student of the history of Ireland 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The present volume consists of two 
separate parts, the first being a collection 
of original papers by the author previously 
published; the second containing contempo- 
rary accounts or descriptions of Ireland by 
travellers in the seventeenth century, some 
of which have not been hitherto printed, 
and others which do not exist in prints ac- 
cessible to the general reader. 

Mr. Falkiner, in his preface, disclaims 
any intention of discussing vexed questions 
connected with Irish economic, religious, 
and political problems, all of which, he 
says, date from the seventeenth century, 
when the battle between English and Irish 
ideas was decided, the tenure of land was 
established on a feudal basis, with the su- 
premacy of English Protestantism, and a 
dependent Parliament modelled on that of 
England. His disclaimer was necessary, 
for he is not only an historian but a con- 
servative pamphleteer, and contributor to 
the Tory press of articles on political and 
social questions. Continual references, how- 
ever, to the uninterruptedly disturbed con- 
dition of Ireland cannot but make the read- 
er ask why disturbance and discontent have 
been for eight hundred years the perma- 
nent condition of the unfortunate island. 
Evidently not because of a double dose of 
original sin in the “wild Irish,” for the 
“English-Irish’’ were just as discontented 
and troublesome. 

Part i. contains papers of no great in- 
terest except to persons in the locality of 
Dublin. The history of ‘his Majesty’s Cas- 
tle of Dublin,” constructed in 1171 as a 
“Palace roofed with wattles, after the man- 
ner of the country,” then fortified, rebuilt 
in stone, the royal seat of Government, con- 
talning the Record House, the courts of 
justice, the Parllament House, Treasury, 
Mint, and State prison, and now a gloomy 
structure of limestone and granite, the 
present seat of Irish misgovernment, is fol- 
lowed by a similar account of the gradual 
formation and enclosure of Phoenix Park. 
These and the stories of the origins of the 
Port and Docks Board, the Chambers of 
Commerce and other civic institutions, can 
hardly fix the attention of the general 
reader, 

Part ii. will be more interesting to him. 
It contains extracts from Fynes Moryson's 
Itinerary, most of which was first published 
nearly three hundred years ago. A portion 
of the chapter on the Manners and Customs 
of Ireland, Mr. Falkiner says, has not been 
printed before. Moryson saw much of Ire- 
land, but adds much that he only heard by 
report. At the date of-his journey the 





country had become less populous, “after 
much blood spilt in the civil wars.’’ The 
country he describes as 

“uneven, mountainous, soft, watery, woody, 
open to winds and floods of rain, so fenny 
that it hath bogs on the very tops of the 
mountains; the coast covered with mists, 
the air unapt to ripen seeds, yet luxurious 
in yielding fair and sweet herbs, little trou- 
bled with thunderings, lightnings, or earth- 
quakes; oft troubled with rebellions.” 

The great woods were full of deer, wolves, 
and ‘‘such plenty of pheasants that I have 
known 60 served at one feast.’’ The cat- 
tle were small, ‘only the men and grey- 
hounds of great stature.’’ Fish were so 
plentiful in the lakes that ‘‘fishermen fear 
the breaking of their nets rather than want 
of fish.’” The great woods were destroyed, 
partly to clear the refuges of the ‘wild 
Irish,’”’ partly for use in smelting iron 
brought from England, partly for export of 
timber, mainly “pipestaves,’’ to England. 
Arthur Young found the work of destruc- 
tion completed. ‘‘The greatest part of the 
country,” he says, “continues to exhibit a 
naked, bleak, dreary view for want of wood 
destroyed with the most thoughtless prodi- 
gality’’; and Swift, one hundred years be- 
fore Young, said: ‘‘There is not another 
example in Europe of such a_ prodigious 
quantity of excellent timber cut down in 
so short a time with so little advantage to 
the country either in shipping or building.” 
The reason of this prodigality seems clear 
enough now. Many of the land owners were 
absentees, the tenure of others was un- 
certain in that age of confiscations. Every 
one made what he could out of his estate 
while he had it or could Keep it. 

Moryson's Itinerary is followed by a hu- 
monrous account by Sir Josias Bodley of a 
Christmas week spent at Downpatrick with 
Sir Richard Morrison, governor of the dis- 
trict. This is translated from the quaint 
Latin in which Bodley wrote, the opening 
paragraphs of which are given in a note. 
Luke Gunn's ‘Discourse of Ireland’ has not 
hitherto been printed. Its probable date is 
1620, when the author held the office of 
Second Justice of the Province of Munster, 
and resided at Limerick. The desolate con- 
dition of his district made it look, he says, 
‘like the later end of a feast. Here lyeth 
an old ruyned castle like the remaynder of a 
venyson pasty, there a broken fort like a 
mineed py half subiccted, and in another 
place an old abbey wth some turrets stand- 
ing like the carcase of a goose broken up.” 

Of the people he says: 

“The man of Ireland is of strong consti- 
tution, tall and bigg limbed, but seldome 
fatt, patiente of heate and colde, but im- 
patient of labour. The women of Ireland 
are very comely creatures, tall slender and 
upright. Of complexion very fayre and 
cleare skinnd (but frecled), with tresses of 
bright yellow hayre. . They are not 
sivait laced or plated in their youth, but 
suffred to grow at liberty so that you shall 
hardely see one crooked or deformed.” 

The dress of the women, the fare, and 
customs of entertainment at country houses, 
are minutely and graphically depicted. 

“At Kilkenny,” we are told, ‘they weare 
broad beaver hatts coloured, edged wth a 
gold lace, and faced wth velvett, wth a 
broad gould hatt band, At Waterford they 
weare cappes turned up wt) furre and laced 
wth gold lace. At Lymericke they weare 
rolles of lynnen, each roll contayning twen- 
ty bandles of fyne lynnen cloth and made 
up in forme of a myter. In Connaught they 
weare rolles in forme of a_ cheese. In 
Thomond they weare kerchiefs hanging 
downe to the middle of theyr backe,”’ 





The travels of Sir William Brereton in 
Ireland in 1635 (reproduced from the Chet- 
ham Society’s papers) were not printed un- 
til 1844. From Portpatrick in Scotland he 
arrived at Island Magee in Antrim, and 
thence travelled south to Waterford, but 
he does not appear to have visited either 
the middle or west of the island. Being a 
person of importance, he had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting many notable men, among 
others Archbishop Usher, ‘‘a tall proper 
comely man who spends the whole day at 
his study except meal time.’”’ The coun- 
try travelled through was then compara- 
tively quiet, and, except a few “rebels” 
lurking in the woods, no mention is made 
of any disturbed condition of the coun- 
try. The concluding paper is a description 
of Ireland after the Restoration by Jorevin 
de Rochefort, a Frenchman, who travelled 
for pleasure and instruction. He _ found 
Ireland ‘‘the richest of all Europe in things 
necessary for human life, but the poorest 
in money; in fine, a land of plenty.’’ One 
is inclined to doubt the accuracy of his 
judgment when he describes Dublin as “one 
of the greatest and best-peopled towns in 
Europe,” and estimates the Catholics as be- 
ing only one-third of the Irish. The fifteen 
pages given by Mr. Falkiner are taken from 
De Rochefort’s travels, which extended over 
most of Europe. They were printed at 
Paris, in three volumes, in 1672, and are 
now very rare. Mr. Falkiner has been 
successful in his choice of descriptions, de- 
termined by their rarity, representative 
character, and difficulty of procurement by 
the ordinary reader. 


Democracy and Reaction. By lL. T. Hob- 
house. London: T. Fisher Unwin; New 
York: Putnams. 1904. 


This book deals with a number of related 
topics bearing on the questions underlying 
democratic government, liberalism, the re- 
action against liberalism which has been 
gathering headway for a generation, and 
Socialism. The author is one of those Lib- 
erais who hope to see a new development 
of free government through Socialism, or 
radicalism; the field covered by his nine 
chapters is so wide that we can only select 
one or two points for criticism. 

All the first part of the book, giving an 
account of the Reaction and its causes, is 
excellent. We do not remember to have 
seen anywhere, in so small a compass, a 
better analysis of the extraordinary changes 
in sentiment and opinion produced in the 
last thirty years. It contains, too, several 
original observations, as, for instance, the 
suggestion, confessedly paradoxical on its 
face, but nevertheless true, that the Impe- 
rial idea in England (the book deals almost 
wholly with English affairs) has roots, po- 
litically speaking, in the older Liberalism. 
The British empire as developed in the Vic- 
toriun period meant, for the most part, 
the expansion of freedom of trade, of jus- 
tice, of honest administration, of rigid im- 
partiality as between religions and races. 
and semi-independent, self-governing colo- 
nies. Consequently, when the first appeal 
was made to imperialism, Liberals felt it as 
an appeal to the highest aims in govern- 
ment, and were easily persuaded by Mr. 
Chamberlain (himself originally a Liberal 
and Radical) that an Imperial policy was the 
true source and spring of all these great po- 
litical boons. It has really cost a consider- 
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able struggle and long debate to reawaken 
Liberals to the fact that Imperialism in it- 
self is the eternal and deadly foe of all 
freedom, of all honest and responsible gov- 
ernment, and of that very progress which 
had been forced upon it by the great reforms 
of the nineteenth century. 

The author’s chapters on ‘‘The Intellec- 
tual Reaction’ and ‘“‘Evolution and Sociolo- 
gy” deserve close attention. He brings out 
very clearly the fact that the political re- 
action (what he says here is equally true 
of this country and of all countries) is the 
expression of a far-reaching change in the 
temper of the time. Summed up in a word, 
he calls it a reaction against humanitarian- 
ism; but it has been curiously reinforced by 
an extraordinary misconception as to the 
bearing of the discoveries of modern science 


on political problems. Darwin’s law of the 


“survival of the fittest’ has borne fruit of 
which he never dreamed. It is used every 
day now, apparently with great success, as 
an argument in favor of the use of violence. 
In the animal kingdom, superior breeds are 
produced by natural selection working 
through a fierce struggle for existence. Con- 
sequently, any race or nation which can 
overcome any other, take away its freedom, 
and appropriate its property, is the fittest to 
enjoy the fruits of the struggle, and select- 
ed by the laws of nature to do so. It is 
not to Darwin or Huxley that we owe this 
wonderful misapplication of scientific meth- 
od; it is to the Imperialist and Jingo, who 
thought they found in the phrase “survival 
of the fittest’’ and “struggle for existence”’ 
a justification for wars of expansion. The 
author points out vervy neatly that you can- 
not argue from biology to politics. What is 
“fittest” to survive in biology is merely 
that which does as a matter of fact sur- 
vive; what is fittest to survive in the world 
of conscious political and social effort is 
that which we decide it is desirable should 
survive. Biologically, the germ of con- 
sumption is admirably fitted to struggle for 
existence in and survive the consumptive 
patient. But we try to preserve the patient. 

As to the great body of Liberal doctrine, 
the author is on firm ground. Liberal prin- 
ciples must involve opposition to a policy 
of protection, of war, of great armaments, 
of restriction of the press and public meet- 
ings; there has been no change in these 
respects since Cobden’s, or indeed since 
Jefferson’s, time. But the rock ahead for 
Liberals is Socialism. There is a wide- 
spread belief in Socialism in the newly ex- 
franchised electorate, and the question of 
the day is whether Liberals can, by adopt- 
ing Socialism in whole or in part, over- 
come the force of the Reaction, and again 
make Liberalism a dominating force in the 
government of the world. Here the author 
does not strike us as clear. He seems to 
be of opinion that some such development 
is possible, but his discussion is to a 
considerable extent beside the point. So- 
cialism, or Collectivism, or Populism, is 
bound up with the idea that the machinery 
of government may be used for the purpose 
ot effecting an equitable distribution of 
wealth. ‘“Aggregations of wealth not ac- 
quired by labor service are,’’ he says, ‘‘re- 
garded by the Collectivist as a kind of 
surplus from which the funds necessary to 
meet public responsibilities should in the 
first instance be drawn.” Now the belief 
of conservative Liberals, in fact of every 
Liberal who adheres to the fundamental 





principles of political economy and indi- 
vidual freedom, is that this idea represents 
a monstrous delusion, and is, moreover, 
closely connected with the rankest patern- 
alism. Without a system of espionage and 
confiscation for the like of which we should 
have to go back to the Rome of Nero, no 
inquiry into what wealth is acquired by 
“labor service,’’ and no redistribution fit 
to “meet public responsibilities,’ is pos- 
sible; and, if so, Liberals and Socialists 
will never long be found in the same boat. 
If this conservative economic view is cor- 
rect, the Socialist is the real friend of the 
Imperialists, and has been such from the 
beginning of time. 

Mr. Hobhouse gives a long array of rad- 
ical measures which have been carried with 
the approval of Liberals—the Irish Land 
laws, the restriction of hours of labor, the 
municipalization of industries, factory in- 
spection, etc.—and seems to infer from all 
this that, by adopting the rest of the So- 
cialist programme, the Liberals may re- 
turn to and develop new power. But if the 
old view is correct, the rest of the So- 
cialist programme will mean the death of 
the Liberal principles which brought it 
about, and in the end an iron paternal- 
ism; at any rate, radicalism, or the use of 
the State machinery to cure specific evils 
by inspection, or revision and restriction of 
contracts, is no true Socialism, and to 
argue from Irish land reform to Collec- 
tivism is unpermissible. Here Mr. Hob- 
house, we think, begs the question. 


The Phase Rule and its Application. By Alex. 
Findlay. With an Introduction on the 
Study of Physical Chemistry, by Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay. Longmans, Green & Co. 
1904. 


There are numbers of highly successful 
men who have never been able to master 
elementary geometry or algebra. In the 
case of many of them, the defect is un- 
doubtedly merely due to bad teaching. For 
others, there may be some peculiarity of 
metrical ideas which prevents these men 
from mastering them. But, with a third 
class, the truth probably is that there is 
a weakness of the understanding which 
causes all conceptions of the slightest in- 
tricacy to become confused. Now every man 
ought to endeavor to understand his own 
capacities; and the subject of the Phase 
Rule may serve as a touchstone to show 
him whether he belongs to the third class 
or not. 

But what is this phase rule that has for 
so long set all the chemists agog? Take a 
number of materials, each either a pure 
chemical substance or a homogeneous mix- 
ture, but none of them such that any chem- 
ical reaction that could take place could 
produce it from the others, and (calling 
these the components of your system) put 
them into a tight cylinder in which a piston 
works, so that the aggregate can be sub- 
jected to varying pressure and tempera- 
ture. Further, let there be some means 
of varying the proportions of the compo- 
nents present in the cylinder. Then, since 
the total quantity is a matter of indifference, 
there will be, as independently variable 
conditions, one for each of the components 
minus one, plus the pressure and the tem- 
perature; that is, on the whole, one more 
than the number of components. Now 
give your system time to come to 4 
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settled state of equilibrium while there 
is no change of the above ymnditions 

This equilibrium must be etable; that is 
if you vary those conditions a little and re 

store them, the state of the system must b 
restored. Now count the number of phases 
that is, the number of substances or homo 

geneous mixtures separated from on n 

other by surfaces like the surface between 
water and air. Then it will be found that 
the degrees of freedom—that is, the num 

ber of conditions (pressure, temperature 
and the proportions of components) that 
can be independently varied without alter 

ing the number of phases or destroying the 
equilibrium—are equal to two more than the 
number of components less the number of 
phases. For example, can water, ice, and 
aqueous vapor exist together? Here there 
is only one component, and we suppose 
three phases separated by surfaces. By the 
rule, the degrees of freedom amount to 
zero. That is, if the temperature and pres 

sure are both fixed right, such a state of 
things is possible. But when it exists 
neither pressure nor temperature can pos 

sibly be varied, the equilibrium being pre- 
served, for the least change will cause 
either the vapor, the water, or the ice to 
pass away entirely. Suppose, however, that 
air be added, so that now there are two 
components, and, for phases, first, alr mixed 
with a little vapor; second, water contain- 
ing a little air in solution; third, pure Ice. 
There will now, according to the rule, be 
one degree of freedom, and the pressure 
may be changed so long as the temperature 
is correspondingly changed. Suppose we let 
the ice melt. There will then te two com- 
ponents and two phases, and consequently 
by the rule two degrees of freedom. That 
is, both pressure and temperature may be 
varied, but only on condition that the pro- 
portions of water to air in the vapor and 
in the solution are correspondingly changed 
at the same time. 

Such is the phase rule. Its mathematical 
form is identical with that of Euler’s topical 
theorem that the combined number of faces 
and summits of any polyhedron is two more 
than the number of its edges; and, like 
topical geometry, the phase rule has 
nothing to do with measurement, but only 
with counting three sets of things—com- 
ponents, phases, and degrees of freedom. 
Nor do the experiments for verifying it 
require any measures to be made, but only 
that more and less should be discrim- 
inated. Beyond that, there is no math- 
ematics in the subject; but the chem- 
ical applications of the rule have a cer- 
tain moderate degree of intricacy, not much 
less than that of elementary geometry and 
algebra. They will be beyond the powers 
of those who are unable to master those 
mathematical subjects owing to general 
weakness of the understanding, but will 
presumably (not certainly) be found to be 
just complicated enough to afford enter- 
tainment for other men. 

The phase rule was discovered not by a 
chemist, but by Willard Gibbs, a mathe- 
matician, the ablest, in his particular line, 
of his day; the most unaffectedly modest 
man (for his strength) that search could 
find; the sort of man who is sure to be de- 
preciated until, by the action of a sort 
of phase rule, the ice breaks up 
and men suddenly discover that it 
is best to laud him. For ten years and 
more the phase rule slumbered peacefully 
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in the Proceedings of the Connecticut 
Academy of Sciences until the chemists 
had grown up to it, till Roosebaum and 
others brushed the dust off the volumes 
and carried them into their laboratories. 
But Maxwell fully appreciated Gibbs long 
before the phase rule was discovered. 

Dr. Findlay’s illustrations from chemis- 
try are as replete with interest as they 
are abundant, and each one detailed. Upon 
all that side the work is simply splendid. 
Its weakness is that the abstract defi- 
nitions, and the possibilities which the 
phase rule leaves open, but which have not 
yet been met with in nature, are not forced 
upon the reader’s attention in all their 
definiteness sufficiently to enable him to 
comprehend exactly what the phase rule 
does for him ia each case. In short, the 
work presents a picture admirably rich in 
its coloring, but whose outlines are too soft 
for a_ scientific purpose—on rare occa- 
sions, quite indefinite or even wavering. The 
practicable remedy for this in a new edition 
would be an appendix to which the reader 
could always turn to find there the ab- 
stract parts of the subject defined with 
abstract precision. The reviewer must con- 
fess that, though the subject is not new to 
him, he has here and there in the perusal 
of the work found his ideas losing their 
definiteness; and this state of things was 
not remedied until he had drawn up for 
himself the sort of appendix that was need- 
ed. However, taking the book as it is, any- 
body who adds to a turn for the mode of 
thought a fondness for chemistry, will find 
the volume replete with matters of singu- 
lar interest. 

Sir William Ramsay’s introduction con- 
tains a very good sketch of the history of 
physical chemistry without any such high 
merit as one would have expected. The 
language is that of a man who, when he 
thinks, imagines apparatus and experi- 
ments, and who has little training in the 
use of words. Thus, on page Ixi, he finds 
fault with Julius Thomsen because, in 1854, 
he believed it possible to measure the force 
of chemical affinity by measuring the heat 
evolved in reactions; and his objection is 
simply that heat is not force, but energy, 
a quantity of different dimensionality. Now 
this is hypercritical in the extreme; for 
though the word energy had been proposed 
by Young, it was not at all in use, even 
in England, before Rankine’s paper of 1863, 
and in Denmark was quite unheard of; the 
word “‘force’’ being much more loosely used 
than it now is. 


the Lure of the Labrador Wild; The Story 
of the Exploring Expedition conducted by 
Leonidas Hubbard, jr. By Dillon Wallace. 
KF. H. Revell Co, 1905. 8vo, pp. 339, ills, 
and maps. 


Leonidas Hubbard, a Michigan farmer's 
son, become a newspaper reporter and later 
an editor of a magazine devoted to out-of- 
door life, at the age of twenty-nine had 
the ambition to explore unknown regions. 
Though obviously no expert woodcrafts- 
man, he had made journeys in the Hudson 
Bay region and in southern Labrador. The 
project he finally decided on was to start 
from the Northwest River post of the Hud- 
son Bay Company, ascend this stream to 
Lake Michikamau, the largest lake in east- 
ern Labrador, where the’ Nascaupee In- 
lians were said to meet in September the 





herds of caribou migrating from the in- 
terior to the coast, killing great numbers. 
Hubbard wished not only to report the 
features of the annual battue, but also to 
spend some time studying the very primi- 
tive natives, who are little known. From 
the northern end of the lake he then pro- 
posed to work across the country to the 
George River, which falls into Ungava Bay. 
The route he proposed to take was prac- 
tically unexplored by white men, and the 
country was well known to afford compara- 
tively little fish or game for sustenance, and 
to be terribly infested by black-flies and 
mosquitoes. 

For the journey the services of George 
Elson, a half-breed Cree Indian from James 
Bay, were engaged, and the leader asso- 
ciated with himself his friend the author 
of this volume. Elson proved to be an ex- 
cellent woodsman, faithful, able, and inde- 
fatigable, and to him the survivor of the 
party undoubtedly owes his life; but, like 
others of his kind, he was diffident in in- 
sisting on his own better judgment in cases 
where the leader of the party, though less 
competent, seemed to favor other counsels. 
The party in the main was well suppiied 
with stores and an excellent canvas canoe, 
though some necessaries, like extra foot- 
gear, a gill net, and shotgun, were omitted, 
with disastrous results as the event proved. 
After various trying delays, the party ar- 
rived at the Northwest River post, and 
naturally found it difficult to get reliable 
geographical information about an unex- 
plored district. On July 15, 1903, the party 
started from the post for the mouth of 
Nascaupee River, one of several streams 
emptying into the upper end of Hamilton 
Inlet, but neglected the precaution of tak- 
ing a guide, passed the entrance without 
seeing it, and started up a smaller river, 
the Susan, which flows in the same gen- 
eral direction. This river soon gave out, 
and the party continued to make portages, 
struggling through the swamps, tormented 
by pestiferous insects, their single pairs of 
moccasins and much of their clothing re- 
duced to rags, and their food rapidly dwin- 
dling. They had unusual luck in fishing, and 
made good use of their rifles and pistols, 
so that it was possible to continue in the 
direction of their goal until, from the top 
of a high peak, the waters of Michikamau 
were actually discerned by Hubbard, across 
miles of woodland—alas, too late! 

Nearly out of food, it seemed impossible 
to go on, and the fact that the leader’s 
health gave out, in spite of his marvellous 
courage and energy, settled the matter. 
They were obliged to return over the dreary 
road by which they had come, and even 
then might all have pulled through alive 
had it not been for a fatal error of judg- 
ment on Hubbard’s part in electing, against 
the deferential advice of his companions, to 
leave a Nnavigable stream, the Beaver, 
which they had reached, for the vastly 
more difficult route by which they original- 
ly came. After that the record is one of 
slow starvation and misery. With the ad- 
vent of cold weather the fish ceased to bite, 
and the party had no net; their feet were 
bare, and they had no footgear. Struggle 
as they might, in spite of really heroic en- 
durance, Hubbard at last gave out, on Oc- 
tober 18, and was made as comfortable as 
possible in a tent, while his companions 
pushed on in search of food and help. A 





little further, Wallace, too, succumbed to 
the inevitable, and all hope depended upon 
Elson, who pushed on courageously and 
finally reached help. Kindly settlers found 
Wallace in time to save his life, but Hub- 
bard’s note-book showed that he had per- 
ished , probably within twenty-four hours 
of the departure of his companions. Wal- 
lace’s convalescence from starvation and 
frost-bite was slow, pathetically aided by, 
if not wholly due to, the ministrations of a 
young medical man, himself dying of con- 
sumption. Finally, the remains of the lead- 
er were rescued, and the journey toward 
home carried out against great difficulties. 
by the devotion of Wallace and the kindly 
aid of the Labrador people. 

It would be wrong to obscure the fact 
that the sufferings so well borne and the 
death so bravely met were largely due to 
insufficient knowledge both of how to con- 
duct such an expedition and of his physical 
fitness for it on the part of the leader. 
But which of our failures and sufferings in 
this vale of tears may not be ascribed to 
analogous ignorance or weakness? It is 
certain that all three of the party met their 
ealamities like men—as we love to say, 
however boastfully, like good Americans; 
and the lesson of their travail is twofold: 
first, know what is to be done and how to 
do it, if you would explore the wild; sec- 
ond, if misfortune comes upon you, face it 
without fear and with a manly heart, leav- 
ing the outcome with confidence to a higher 
power. In the second of these matters 
Hubbard and his comrades did not fail, and 
that is surely no meagre praise. 





The Shu King, or, The Chinese Historical 
Classic: Being an Authentic Record of the 
Religion, Philosophy, Customs, and Gov- 
ernment of the Chinese from the Harliest 
Times. Translated from the Ancient Text, 
with a Commentary, by Walter Gorn Old, 
M.R.A.S. 12mo. John Lane. 1904. 


If a man sets to work to publish a book 
like this one, the preparation of which must 
cost him a good deal of time and labor, the 
first thing he has to do is to find out what 
work has been done before him in the same 
line. To all who intend to take in hand 
Chinese research of any kind or the com- 
pilation of books and papers on China, let 
it be said that there is no better method of 
being posted on this point than to glance 
at that excellent guide, Prof. Henri Cor- 
dier’s ‘Bibliotheca Sinica, Dictionnaire Bi- 
bliographique des Ouvrages relatifs a |’Hm- 
pire Chinois,’ the first edition of which, 
with its supplement (Paris: Leroux, 1881- 
1895), acquaints intending writers with 
every important book or paper published on 
Chinese and Central Asiatic subjects un- 
der the several classified heads. A new 
edition of this most useful work is just 
forthcoming (Paris: E. Guilmoto). The 
titles of papers and books which have ap- 
peared since the close of Cordier’s biblio- 
graphy, can be ascertained from Prof. Lu- 
cian Scherman’s ‘Orientalische Bibliogra- 
phie,’ published periodically (Berlin: Reu- 
ther & Reichard) in three or four instal- 
ments per annum. By referring to these in- 
dispensable helps, an author. cannot easily 
fall into the trap in which the author of the 
above work was caught by neglecting to 
make inquiries about the existing literature 
before setting to work. 

A book like the ‘Shu King,’ the oldest 
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historical classic of the Chinese, has. of 
course, received the attention of Chinese 
scholars ever since Chinese literature was 
studied in Europe. Mr. Old, in his intro- 
duction, duly quotes the labors of Gaubil, 
De Guignes, and W. H. Medhurst, and ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to Medhurst’s 
translation, which was published in 1846. 
Since then the venerable professor of Chi- 
nese at Oxford, Dr. James Legge, who died 
in 1897, has invested a lifetime in elucidat- 
ing that vast fleld of Chinese classical lite- 
rature. The eight stout volumes called “The 





Doctor's translation in hand and make a 


| cross-reading from the present version.” 


We readily fall in with this suggestion 


Mr. Old’s ‘Shu King’ is a handy little vol- 
|} ume, and the translation as well as the 


| notes reads well. 


it too cumberseme to invest in the larger 
work, may wish to have this on the shelves 
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ace, he has “unfortunately not had an op- 
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publishers.”’ 
candidly confesses, “I fear the reader may 
be in advance of me,”’ and he adds: “At all 
events, the reader will considerably improve 
his opportunities and simultaneously pay 


“By this circumstance.” he | Morty Western ‘Travels 
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me a great compliment, if he will take the | 
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